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SPECIAL ISSUE SPORT IN THE ORIENT 

WORLD’S BEST ATHLETE: C. K. YANG 



Viceroy 


the taste iV 
that’s ; right! 


Filter 


not too strong...not too light... 
Viceroy’s got the taste that’s ri g ht! 


SMOKE ALL V 

Smoke all 7 filter brands and you'll 


agree: some taste too strong 
others taste too light. But Vice 


others taste too light. But Viceroy 
-with the peep-Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you’d like a filter 
cigarette to ttste. That's right! 
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She may be the champion back-seat driver in America. 


Renee O’Leary navigates, while her husband, Dr. Jack 
O’Leary drives a car in Sports Car Club of America national 
rallies. 

Their car : a Chrysler 300. 

Until recently, European sports cars took most of the 
honors in SCCA rallies. Few believed that a comfortable 
full-size American car could beat them at their own game. 

Chrysler 300’s have done just that, winning 9 out of the 
most recent 1 1 rallies. The O’Leary’s won 2 of them. 

A typical SCC A rally is 500 to 600 miles long. Over wind- 

Plymouth • Chryslei 


ing hilly back-roads. Against precise time schedules over a 
route the drivers know nothing about beforehand. (That’s 
where Mrs. O’Leary's skillful “advice” comes in.) 

Rallies confirm the soundness of Chrysler engineering 
and design, developed through years of research and testing. 
They demand excellent performance under miserable driv- 
ing conditions. Handling ease is a major factor. So is 
durability, dependability and safety. 

These same demands are exceedingly well met in all the 
new cars from Chrysler Corporation. 

• Imperial • Dodge 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


SEE BOB HOPE AND THE CHRYSLER THEATRE. NBC-TV. FRIDAYS 




What’s making the 
trend to Teacher’s? 


More people arc saying “Teacher’s, please” than ever 
before. 

This is because Scotch drinkers have told each other 
about Teacher’s unmistakable flavour. 

It is a flavour created over one hundred years ago by 
William Teacher, and preserved exactly as it was by 


Teachers 



W* 1 Teacher^ Sons. I? 
c la'sg'o w 

SCOTLAND 


Word of mouth. 


the personal watchfulness of the Teacher family. 
They carefully supervise the making of Teacher’s, 
and insist that it be bottled only in Scotland. (This is 
not the case with all Scotch whiskies.) 

Read it on our label. Taste it in our Whisky. The 
flavour is unmistakable. 


Blended Scotcn Whisky ■ 


OSchieffeiin & Co.. New York 
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Texas vs. Navy in the Cotton should be the best game, but 
the other seven look almost as close 

36 Alley Fight on the Ice 

Statistics show that this may be the roughest year ever in 
hockey. They also show that is the way to win 
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Next issue 

PRO FOOTBALL'S best teams 
— the Giants and the Bears — 
meet for the NFL champion- 
ship in Chicago. The result is 
detailed in words and color 
photographs in our Jan. 6 issue. 

WHO WILL IT BE? The 1963 
choice of Sportsman of the 
Year is a departure from tradi- 
tion but not from standards of 
excellence. Again the ampho- 
ra rewards high performance. 

AT SNOQUALMtE the rain 
falls mainly on the ski slopes. 
But the country’s most ada- 
mant skiers merely clamp on 
their trusty raincoats and mush 
up and down the mountains. 
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1006. Lemon Tree. If 1036. AltO: Sn 
I Had A Hammer, This Some Like It I 
Train, 12 In all Mafaificent 7, 



Great Entertainment for Everyone in COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB’S 

1964 record Festival 

GREAT STARS! GREAT HITS! 


PCgT OFFER EVER! 


TAKE ANY 6 



REGULAR or STEREO 
RECORDS 


1006. Alta: Oraan 1160. Alta: Be Me 
Onions, Red Rieor Guest, ate. (Net 
Reck, Calcutta, ate. available in stereo) 


if you begin membership by purchasing any one of these records — and agree to buy as 
few as six additional selections from over 400 to be offered in the next 12 months 





Ray Connill Singers 

SO MUCH 

SI ZENTNER _ T 

and his TV 

m 

Orchestra 

THE STRIPPER JB 

and other F I 

bard hits f \ 
iinroTY] y ) 




1179. Chances Are, 1043. Midnight In 
Just Walking In The Moscow, Stranger an 
Rain, 12 In all the Shore, 12 In all 



HERE'S A RECORD FESTIVAL TO SUIT EVERY 
MUSICAL TASTE! Whether you wish to "attend'' 
a concert under the stars, an old fashioned hoe 
down, a jam session, or an inspired performance 
of the great classics , . . you will thrill to Ameri- 
ca's outstanding recording stars. And, if you act 
now. you can have ANY SIX of the exciting rec- 
ords described on these two pages — FREE! 

Simply write in the numbers of the SIX records 
you wish to receive FREE on the postage-paid 
card. Then choose another record as your first 
selection ... for which you will be billed only 
$3.98 (regular high-fidelity) or $4.98 (stereo). 
In short, you receive seven records for the price 
of one! 

Be sure to indicate whether you want your 
seven records (and all future selections) in regu- 
lar high fidelity or stereo. Also indicate the type 
of music in which you are mainly interested: 
Classical; Listening and Dancing: Broadway. 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; Coun- 
try & Western; Teen Hits; Jazz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Club's staff of music experts selects outstanding 
records from every field of music. These selec- 
tions are fully described in the Club's music 
Magazine, which you will receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for the 
field of music in which you are mainly interested, 


or take any of the wide variety of other records 
offered, or take NO record in any specific month. 

Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase six additional records from the more than 
400 to be offered in the Club Magazine during 
the coming 12 months . . . and you may discon- 
tinue membership at any time thereafter. If you 
continue, you need buy only four records a year 
to remain a member in good standing. 

FREE RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you do 
wish to continue as a member after fulfilling 
your enrollment agreement, you will receive — 
FREE — a record of your choice for every two 
additional selections you buy. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at the regular Club price of $3.98 (Classical 
$4.98; occasional Original Cast recordings and 
special albums somewhat higher), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. Stereo records are 
$1.00 more. 

MAIL THE POSTAGE-PAID CARD TODAY! 



More than ?, 750,000 families now belong to the world's largest record club 

COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
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1156. Monkey, One 1190. Down to Oarby, 1026. Also: Great 1016. Also: Do-Re- 1161. "Happy, zest- 1018. Malafuena, My 1177. Alto: Warm All 1161. Also: Baby El- 

Fine Day, Hot Fudee, Billy's Mule, The Old- Pretender, Enchant- Mi, The Children's fill . . . most captiva- Romance, Lady of Over, Mors Than Ton ephant Walk, Peter 

twalveinall Timor, 9 more ed, Mafic Touch, etc. Marching Sony, etc.* ttaf.”-N.V. News Spain, 12 in all Know, etc. 6unn, Mr. Lucky, etc. 
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BOB DYLAN 
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PATTI PAGE 
Say Wonderful Things 
love letters^ 

Moon River j y- 
The Good CT v 
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PERCY 


I Detroit City 
Soul City 




1142. Also; Memphis, 1078. "Performances 1 126. Also: Beyond 1031-Completescoro 1123. "It soars and 1090. "This is an ex- 1060. Born to Lose, 1157. Also: Call Mo 

Honolulu Lulu, Tal- of rare loveliness."- The Sea, Solitude, of the Rodgers and It swines... a break- traordinary chorus." Four Walls. I Walk Irresponsible, I Wan- 

lahasseo Lassie, etc. St. Louis Globe Dem. Ebb Tide, etc. Hammersteln hit * through. "-Playboy -Now York Times the Line, 12 In all na Be Around, etc. 


Rimsky-Korsakov 

SCHEHERAZADE 


CHUBBY 
CHECKER 
Biggest Hits 
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1023. Also: Love for 1182. Also: Let’s 1138. Also: Scarlet 1089. "Lush, full- 1122. "Excellent... 1057. Also: Johnny 1097. Five of Bach's 1003. Also; Volaro, 

Sale, Candy Kisses, Twist Again. (Not Mist, Quiet Village blown, romantic.” - first-rate perform- Reb, Comanche, Jim mightiest and most Around The World, 

Marry Young, etc. available In stereo) Bossa Nova, etc. The Atlantic ance."-S.F.Chron.* Bridger, etc. popularcompositions Kansas City, etc. 


Also: Twelfth 1195. The perform- 1152. Nine hilarious 1022. Also: Mean to 1094. '-performances 1134. Also: I Know 11 75. Also: Twist and 

No love, ancais"mostbeauti- numbers. "It's great Me, Then You'll Be that really sparkle Why, Crief In My Shout, Playboy. (Not 

..Jo, etc. * ful."-The Atlantic fun!"-Playboy Happy, etc. andglow.”-HighFid. Heart, etc. available in stereo) 


1065. Also: Dusty 1069. Bold, thrilling 1035. "Most lavish, 1070. "Skillfully, 1059. Also: Ov 

Winds, I'll Walk interpretation of a beautiful musical; a warmly, richly per- Rainbow, Nevi 

Alone, Lolene, etc. superb symphony tr!umph!"-Kilgallen formed." -High Fid. Sunday, etc. 


1004. Green Leaves 11 00. "Bold splashes 1176. Also: King of 


Top Vocals 


Show Music 


DUR WINTER LOVE 

BILL PURSELL 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


BOUQUET 




Paul & Paula 


Preston 


Shirley A * 
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“A gift... for me? It’s from Pete. Hey... Ballantine’s Scotch. 

Great looking package. Good ol’ Pete. Pete went all out! 



People appreciate Ballantine's Scotch, 
bottled and gift-wrapped in Scotland. 

This year you can give Ballantine's Scotch proudly in its handsome presentation package 
—gift-wrapped in Scotland. For even more bountiful giving, Ballantine’s is available in match- 
ing packages of two fifths... or in single gift-wrapped quarts and (where legal) half-gallons. 

Ballantine’s — never heavy, never limply-light. Always the true and good-tasting Scotch. 

BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY. B6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY *21 * BRANDS, INC., N.Y.C. 







Jjetr us J>ray' that stmujtfi and courage abundant be ijiven 
to aff wfio worfyfor a worfd of reason and understanding r 
tfiat the (food tfiat ties in every man's fieart may day by) 
day be magnmed* tfiat men will come to see more cCeatiy 
not tfiat which divides tfiem, tiut tfiat whicfi unites them* 
tfiat eacfi (tour may bring us cfoser to ajinaf victory not 
of nation over nation, but of man over his own evifs and. 
weaknesses * that tfie true spirit of this Christmas Season— 
its joy its beauty its hope, and above aft its afndincj faith— 
may five among us* that the ffessings of peace be ours — 
the peace to build and arow, to five in harmony and sympa- 
thy with others, and to pfan for the future with confidence. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














Turns out 50 million 
words a year, give or 
take a million. 


These are key news centers around 
the world— the 32 news bureaus of 
Time-Life News Service. They are 
the original sources that fill the news 
and editorial pages of Time Inc. 
publications. 

Each week, these key bureaus file nearly one 
million words in New York where they are organ- 
ized, evaluated and edited by the various edi- 
torialstaffs of Time Inc. For sake of conciseness, 
and to report the most significant in the news, 
only a small part of these words are used. 

Time-Life News Service employs one of the 
world's largest newsgathering staffs. A compe- 
tent, seasoned corps of correspondents who 
cover the world’s news where it takes place; who 
seek it out where it is likely to take place; who 
leave no question unanswered and no answer 
unquestioned. 

Because of this world scope and depth of Time- 
Life News Service, and its extensive Reference 
Bureau, the news reports and analyses that ap- 
pear in Time Inc. publications are thoroughly re- 
searched and accurately reported. 

Time-Life News Service is an example of how 
Time Incorporated, through such international 
enterprises, endeavors to bring information and 
understanding to people everywhere. 


TIME 

LIFE 

News 

Service 


One of a series of advertisements about time inc. 

Time • Life • Time International • Life International • Lite en 
Espanol- Fortune -Sports Illustrated • House & Home-Archi- 
tectural Forum-Panorama-President-Time-Life News Service 
• Book Division • Silver Burdett Co. • Time-Life Broadcast • 
Printing Developments, Inc.- East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 




We made this vacuum cleaner 



but we don’t recommend it for your living room 


It would likely swallow whole your favorite scatter rug, 
and any miscellaneous geegaws or household pets in its 
way. Because this vacuum sweeper was designed to keep 
airport runways clean. It'll suck up rocks as big as your 
fist, as well as wet newspapers, dead birds, and other 
such debris. If you're planning to attend the 1964 Tokyo 
Olympics and arrive by air, it will help make your land- 
ing safe at Tokyo's Haneda International Airport. It was 
produced by Hitachi, Japan’s largest corporation and one 
of the world's leading manufacturers of electrical and 
industrial products. The August 30th issue of Life mag- 
azine devoted 9 pages to Hitachi, calling us "Colossus 
of the Orient." 

The giant vacuum sweeper is only one of some 10,000 
individual products — ranging from heavy electrical, 
industrial, and transportation equipment to precision 
electronic instruments and scientific apparatus — de- 


signed and manufactured in Hitachi’s two up-to-date 
research laboratories, 28 factories, and 70 subsidiary 
companies. If you’re interested in any of our product 
lines, by all means let us know. Our technical bimonthly, 
"Hitachi Review," is available on request. Or if you're 
simply interested in Japan, her arts and culture, we’d 
be delighted to send you our popular, informative PR 
bimonthly, "Age of Tomorrow." 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Turbines & Generators. Transformers • Rolling Stock 

• Nucleonics • Power Shovels & Cranes • Pumps • Machine Tools • Electro- 
nic Computers* Communications Equipment • Switchboards • Light • 
Electron Tubes • Semiconductors • Scientific Instruments • Refrigeration 

• Air Conditioning • Motors * Wire & Cables • Iron & Steel Products • Insu- 
lating Materials • Electric Home Appliances 





LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Tokyo's forthcoming Olympic Games 
will be the first ever held in Asia, and 
Sports Illustrated decided early in 
1963 that this special year-end issue 
would be a salute to the sportsmen 
of that vast, fascinating— and seem- 
ingly far away— continent. To achieve 
that goal, our writers and photogra- 
phers and artists spent months in re- 
search and reporting, and traveled in 
all close to 175,000 miles — most of it 
by jet but a significant part by auto, 
train, sloop, junk and even sampan. 

Alfred Wright's assignment ( page 
61) began in July. After filing a story 
from Dallas on Golfer Jack Nicklaus' 
victory in the PGA championship, 
Wright flew from Texas to Japan and 
then south to Hong Kong, Cambodia, 
Thailand and Malaysia. 

Carleton Mitchell was vacationing 
in the Mediterranean, at Portofino, 
when he was asked to do a piece on 
sailing in the coastal waters of Japan 
(page 106). Mitchell flew to Paris, 
jetted over the North Pole to Tokyo 
and then settled down for the more 
leisurely pace of a cruising yacht. 

David Moore, whose 12-pagc port- 
folio of color photographs on Oriental 
sport begins on page 39, was in a much 
handier spot, Australia. A mere 15,000- 
mile round trip took him from down 
under through most of eastern Asia 
and back down again. 

Franklin McMahon is one of the 
original traveling artist-reporters and 
occasionally reminds art directors of 
that fact by mailing them a photograph 
of his shirt pocket, in which is stuck a 
drawing pencil and on which is lettered 
the motto, "Have pencil, will travel.” 
McMahon- did the paintings on sport- 
ing Bangkok that begin on page 78. 

Fred R. Smith made two New V ork- 
to-Orient journeys seven months apart 
to collect the multitude of travel facts 
that begin on page 86. He personally 


logged about 50,000 miles of travel. 

Jerry Cooke, who roams the world 
the way other people move around a 
supermarket, had black-and-white 
photography assignments that made 
him yet another commuter on the New 
York-Asia track. 

The only real laggard was Robert 
Creamer. In Los Angeles for a Dodger- 
Giant baseball series, he had to travel 
all of 17 miles from Chavez Ravine 
to UCLA to interview China's C. K. 
Yang, who graces our cover. 

Everyone was happy about the wel- 
come he got on his travels, but none 
more so than Alfred Wright, who was 
taking his second look at the far Pa- 
cific and its shores. His first sightings 
had been from Navy dive bombers 
when he was Ensign Wright. USNR 
(later lieutenant commander with a 
DFC), flying off the Saratoga, Enter- 
prise and Yorktown. Wright says, “It 
was 18 years later, but I was surprised 
by the warmth and the courtesy of the 
people. Even in Cambodia, which 
doesn't seem particularly friendly to 
the U.S. right now. The Cambodians 
threw a champagne d'honneur for me, 
which is French-Cambodian for a cock- 
tail party. There were people there 
from the army, from the palace, from 
the diplomatic corps — even the Cam- 
bodian national swimming team. 

“When 1 was presented to Prince 
Sihanouk I carried some copies of 
Sports Illustrated with me, to ac- 
quaint him with the magazine. But 
over a ceremonial glass the Prince told 
me in careful but impeccable English 
that he knew all about us.” 

These correspondents and other staff 
members are about to enjoy their year- 
end holiday. In our next issue, two 
weeks hence, we will announce our 
Sportsman of the Year. Until then. 
Merry Christmasand Happy New Year. 
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V 1963 Box Score: 

FORD'S TOTAL PERFORMANCE 
TOUGHNESS DOMINATES THE 
COMPETITION WORLD! 



1/1964 Result: TOTAL PERFORMANCE 
INSPIRES THE TOUGHEST, SMARTEST 
CARS FORD EVER BUILT! 



Ford has chosen the most rugged testing program cars have ever faced .. .full-scale open competition 
on the rally and racing circuits of the world. This is the dramatic way to show that Fords have 
changed.. . and the sure way to be certain they keep on changing. Changed ? Just look at the record: 


STOCK CAR RACING: 

Ford is king of NASCAR 
competition and Ford 
Motor Company has the 
NASCAR Achievement 
Award to prove it. In the 
'63 season special Ford 
entries won every single 
race of 500 miles or long- 
er. scored nearly twice as 
many points as any other 
make. 500-mile races are 
the ultimate test of in- 
herent durability and de- 
pendability. In tv/o other 
ma|or stock car racing 
associations. IMCA and 
MARC. Ford drivers have 
wrapped up the 1963 
championships. 


SPORTS CAR ROAD RACING: 

Here the Cobra with its 
special Fairlane engine 
emerged as the over- 
whelming leader in one 
short year. Cobra won the 
coveted Manufacturer's 
Trophy In SCCA Class A 
Production competition 
by so wide a margin no 
other cars— U.S. or for- 
eign— were even in sight. 
And in two major tests 
this fall, the Laguna Seca 
and Riverside races, the 
n ew King Cobras dusted 
off the top "unlimited” 
cars from all over the 
world. 


RALLY COMPETITION: 

Products of Ford Motor 
Company and its world- 
wide affiliates won the 
1963 Manufacturer's 
World Rally Champion- 
ship. Ford's rally year be- 
gan when two specially 
equipped Falcon V-8's 
startled the automotive 
world in the brutal 2500- 
mile Monte Carlo Rallye. 
Other special f alcon V-8's 
triumphed in Holland's 
famed Tulip Rally, and 
ran away with the Manu- 
facturer's Team Prize in 
the 4000 mile Trans- 
Canada Rally. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

Advanced Ford engineer- 
ing smashed precedent 
in the classic Indianapo- 
lis "500." The first time 
out. a light alloy version 
of the Fairlane V-8 de- 
sign m a Lotus chassis 
finished second. And the 
next time, in the Milwau 
kee "200" it ended the 
reign of the traditional 
"Indy" racirigcar bylead- 
ing every foot of the way 
from start to finish. 


PERFORMANCE & ECONOMY: 

The Mobil Economy Run 
underscored Falcon's 
years-long reputation for 
thrift— a Falcon scored 
first in Class B (medium- 
engined compacts). And 
the Pure Oil Performance 
Trials brought laurels to 
the big Fords, which 
walked off with overall 
wins in Classes I and II 
for total p erformance 
(economy, acceleration 
and braking). 



Fords have changed— and that's the real 
reason behind Ford's racing successes. 
We're now making the longest lasting, best 
handling cars in our history— because com- 
petition provides an intensity of testing that 
no proving ground can ever equal. What we 
learn from the specially equipped cars we 
race helps us make your car better. 

Racing inspires and demands a level of 
engineering skill far above ordinary com- 
mercial needs. The inherent qualities that 


make the victorious racing car— road-hold- 
ing, braking, durability, precision control, 
instant acceleration, resistance to vibration 
and wear— also make a car safer, stronger 
and smoother for normal highway use. 

This isn't theory: all you have to do is take 
the wheel of any of our new Fords. Five min- 
utes on the road will show you a kind of 
total performance no one else has been able 
to achieve. Five minutes-and you'll under- 
stand exactly what we're talking about. 


TRY TOTAL PERFO RMANCE 
FOR A CHANGE! 

FORD 

Falcon • Fairlane • Ford 'Thunderbird 


SCORECARD 


ONE LAW FOR ALL 

Sports bills introduced in Congress are 
many. Sports bills passed by Congress 
arc rare. This week Senator Philip A. 
Hart, Michigan Democrat who has tak- 
en over leadership of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly held for 
years by the late Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver. put up a sorely needed bill. 

The bill would put all professional 
sports under federal antitrust laws but 
would make exceptions to bring foot- 
ball. basketball and hockey into the 
same legal league as baseball. The law 
would not apply to agreements and rules 
pertaining to the equalization of com- 
petitive player strengths; the employ- 
ment. selection or eligibility of players; 
the reservation, selection or assignment 
of player contracts; or the right to 
operate in specific geographic areas. 

Baseball has enjoyed freedom from 
antitrust regulation since a 1922 Su- 
preme Court decision, but other pro- 
fessional sports have operated not so 
much outside the law as beside it. Hart 
wants to give to the other sports what 
baseball has had for decades — a clear 
conscience. 

Hart's background in sport is ex- 
tensive. He has been a director of the 
Detroit Lions and a vice-president of 
the Detroit Tigers. Let us hope he hits 
a home run with this one. 

COOOBY, RED 

Last New Year's Rose Bowl game be- 
tween Southern California and Wiscon- 
sin was seen by an estimated 53,338,000 
persons — the most, according to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, ever to 
witness a sports event up to that time. 
The game was clearly a television pro- 
duction. It was amusing, at first, when 
Referee Jimmy Cain orated to the cap- 
tains about keeping the game clean — 
“Don't forget you're on television”— 
but it became annoying as “official 
time-outs” were ordered by TV's "man 
in the red shirt," standing on the side- 
lines to see to it that the sponsor was al- 
lowed plenty of commercials. It did seem 
that, in a game with 1 1 touchdowns and 


18 genuine time-outs, there were plenty 
of opportunities for commercials. As it 
was, the game ran three hours and 10 
minutes (in part because of TV time- 
outs but also because Ron VanderKel- 
en’s passes drove USC dizzy in the last 
quarter). NBC was forced to preempt 
time from a following program. 

This year, praise be, there will be no 
such nonsense. Referee and players will 
have sole authority to call time-outs. 

EXERCISE IN FUTILITY 

It was a high school basketball opening 
game and only the players and coaches 
minded that play was ragged and shoot- 
ing Tar from midseason form. After all, 
at half time the two Oregon schools, 
Redmond and Madras, gave every sign 
of presenting a close battle. The score at 
the half: Redmond 22, Madras 20. 

No Redmond player ever will forget 
the second half. The boys drove for lay- 
ups — and missed. They shot from the 
key — and missed. They tried long ones 
—no go, either. Fourteen limes Red- 
mond players stepped to the free-throw 
line. Fourteen misses. 

Final score: Madras 48, Redmond 22. 

Ultimate frustration came after the 
final buzzer. Just as the game ended, 
Redmond's Kerry Parkinson was fouled. 
All alone, he stepped to the free-throw 
line and, since the game was over and 
there was no possible rebound, he calm- 
ly sank the shot for Redmond's only 
second-half point. Then he stepped over 
the foul line to nullify it. 

HORSELESS RACING 

While New York’s controversy over le- 
galizing off-track betting gets no nearer 
solution, one legislator in search of tax 
cash, Assemblyman Louis DeSalvio, has 
come up with a weird suggestion. Every 
August when New York racing moves 
to beautiful but isolated Saratoga, (he 
beautiful dollars going into the state 
treasury dwindle. Attendance at the 
charming rural track can never approach 
that at citified Aqueduct, which has been 
described as a sandy supermarket. 

DeSalvio suggests that city bettors in 


search of action during the Saratoga sea- 
son should sit at Aqueduct and bet on 
races at Saratoga. They would be pro- 
vided with closed-circuit views of Sara- 
toga races on large television screens. 
Their money would register merrily on 
the tote boards both at Saratoga, where 
it would afiect the odds, and at Aque- 
duct, where the bettors could watch the 
action without interference by a whinny 
or any other manifestation of a live 
horse or sweating jockey. 

DeSalvio estimates that the state 
treasury would get another S2.5 million 
a year from this long-distance play. Pos- 
sibly, but the DeSalvio plan would move 
racing one step closer to being a mere 
adjunct of the tax department instead 
of a live sport. 

THE PHILHARMONIC PHILOSOPHER 

The boredom of modern collegians with 
the sugary, lump-in-the-throat alma 
mater song has distressed many an old 
grad who remembers the days of the 
banjo quintet strummin' and hummin' 
by the light of the silvery moon. Let 
the old grad brace himself. The worst is 
here. In Seattle, gone mad with intima- 
tions of Rose Bowl grandeur, the big 
college song is a new rock 'n' roll twister 
dedicated to the Washington-Illinois 



game. It is driving the city wild. It is 
played every half hour on one radio sta- 
tion. 1 1 is being stamped out in thousands 
by a Los Angeles record manufacturer. 

Seattle cannot be quarantined, so the 
rest of the country w'ill be exposed to 
the contagion on New Year’s Day, by 
which time it will have spread to Pasa- 
dena. The song, so to speak, is called 
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Wherever you are, make it merrier... 
don't be vague. ..give 


HAIG&HAIG 






Wherever in the world you travel 
you’re better off with Pan Am 
—world’s most experienced airline! 

(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 



Pan Am offers you more Pacific ports -of-call than any other airline. Shown here: Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo. 




GOING 
PACIFIC ? 


Pan Am 's your 
easiest way 
to everyzvhere ! 

Whether you’ve got vour heart 
set on luaus in Waikiki, teahouses 
in Tokyo, rickshaws through 
Hong Kong, or getting away 
from the world in Fiji, plan to 
fly Pan Am. No other airline 
makes the wide Pacific seem so 
small, so easy to get around. 
Where you want to fly. If you 
plan to make several stops, 
we suggest you start off with 
Hawaii (what better introduction 
to the Pacific?). From there, you 
can fly Pan Am on to Manila, 
Saigon and Bangkok. If you 
prefer, go south from Saigon 
to Singapore and Djakarta. 

Or leave Hawaii for Samoa, 
the Fiji Islands, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Still another idea: make Hawaii 
the first stop on a trip that takes 
you to Tokyo, Hong Kong and 
clear ’round the World! Should 
you want to go straight to the 
Orient, fly Pan Am’s exclusive 
Great Circle Route from 
California— the shortest way 
from California to Tokyo. 

When you want to fly. Pan Am 
offers you more Jet flights across 
the Pacific than any other airline. 
Take Hawaii, for example. 

As many as 6 Pan Am Jet flights 
every day from the West Coast — 

2 a day from San Francisco, and 

3 a day from Los Angeles. 

II you prefer, leave from 
Portland or Seattle/Tacoma. 

The Priceless Extra. When it 
comes to taking care of each and 
everv detail of your Jet trip — 
handling your reservations, 
helping you with your travel 
plans, making you feel at home 
on the ground and in the air— 
there’s simply no substitute for 
Experience. And Pan Am has 
more of it than any other airline 
in the world. 




SCORECARD continued 

Charlie Browning and is named for the 
University of Washington’s fullback. Its 
lyrics are filled with such subtle phrasing 
as “Douglas throws a pass He's all fired 
up/And waiting in the end zone' Is 
Sticky-Fingers Kupp.*’ 

The anthem was written and recorded 
by a university quartet whose members 
include a philosophy graduate student. 
So much for modern philosophy. 

BOXING TABLE D'HOTE 

The Mansion House, one of 36 buildings 
that go to make up Maine’s Poland 
Spring Hotel complex, was completed in 
1 797, Wentworth Ricker, prop. The area, 
source of Poland Spring bottled water, 
soon developed into one of the coun- 
try's great watering spots. About a hun- 
dred years after the hotel was founded 
the first golf course belonging to a re- 
sort hotel, a six-holer, was completed 
there. But changes in customs and hab- 
its brought hard times. After the bad 
days of the 1930s, the hotel went into 
receivership and reorganization. 

Now sports may be the salvation of 
Poland Spring. Jn 1962 Saul Feldman 
bought the huge place and put up a new 
86-room building. He installed an Olym- 
pic swimming pool and is working on a 
ski area to open next year. 

Last week, the old hotel saw its great- 
est sports innovation. Boxing bouts were 
staged in the dining room for the bene- 
fit of the hotel's Caddie Camp Alumni 
Association. Boxers from the Lewiston 
Police Athletic League. Topsham Air 
Force Base and the Brunswick Naval 
Air Station were the contestants. For 
S7.50 spectators got ringside seats at 
white-clothed tables, a choice of en- 
trees (prime ribs of beef au jus, broiled 
half spring chicken or charcoal-broiled 
swordfish) and six three-round bouts. 
There were S2 seats for noneaters. The 
card was better than most of the profes- 
sional shows seen in Maine in the past 
three years. 

Bill Faversliarn, one of Cassius Clay's 
many owners, has a reservation at Po- 
land Spring for next summer. Maybe he 
will bring Cassius to take the waters. 
After meeting Sonny Liston he just 
might need them. 

SEEDS OF DISCONTENT (CONT.) 

Cries of fervent protest came last week 
from Europe’s leading sports publica- 
tion, L'Equipe , which decried Sports 
Illustrated’s charge of prejudice ( Inter- 


national Ski Scandal, Dec. 16) against a 
French official who rated the most prom- 
ising U.S. Olympic Alpine team as a 
bunch of losers. Seeded far below their 
correct ratings, the Americans were 
thereby given the disadvantage of skiing 
over thoroughly chopped-up courses. 
L'Equipe defended the official, Robert 
Faure, arguing that he had merely re- 
spected an established system founded 
on results of the classic tests. 

"The fact remains.’’ said L'Equipe, 
“that the system ... is to the disadvan- 
tage of American skiers when they do 
not participate in the large classic Euro- 
pean ski meets." It inquired if, perhaps, 
American directors had not been short- 
sighted in failing to send their best skiers 
to Europe last year. 

A rather odd question, considering 
that the FIS president. Marc Hodler. 
had said that U.S. and European races 
would be compared fairly — and had 
added recently, before the unfortunate 
seedings, that “the Americans were right 
in thinking that there would be no dis- 
advantage in not coming to Europe." 

Now comes the proof of the pudding. 
At the season's first major international 
meet in Vnl-d'lsere, the Americans were 
given the benefit of better starting posi- 
tions because the top-seeded Austrians 
and Germans were not competing. With 
this fair chance. Buddy Werner won the 
slalom and the combined title, and Jim- 
my Heuga finished fourth in the giant 
slalom and sixth in the slalom. It is 
clear that M. Faure should not have 
seeded 20 skiers ahead of Werner in the 
Olympic slalom and that Heuga's seed- 
ings of 40th in the slalom and 32nd in 
the giant slalom are equally ridiculous. 

FAMILIAR REFRAIN 

As of old, boxing is involved in another 
intramural feud. Madison Square Gar- 
den, long possessor of boxing's sole TV 
contract, seems to be putting the squeeze 
on a recently formed rival. A fortnight 
ago, a New Jersey group, the Garden 
State Sports Corporation, promoted the 
Joey Giarde/fo-Dicfc Tiger middleweight 
championship match in Atlantic City. 
Garden State put on the best promotion 
since the days of Mike Jacobs and also 
wound up with the middleweight cham- 
pion, Joey Giardello. 

Although the corporation is new to 
boxing, its officers arc not. Promoter 
Murray Goodman and Matchmaker 
Jack Barrett arc themselves old Madi- 
son Square Garden hands, and Joe Lou- 
is is serving as consultant. The Garden, 

continued 



HOLIDAY 

HEADACHE? 

If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer* 

BRAND 

you don't know how 
speedy relief can be! 

When too much holiday cheer 
brings on holiday headache, 
bring out the Alka-Seltzer! 
Unlike pain pills, Alka-Seltzer 
is already a liquid when you 
take it. Ready to go to work 
instantly. 

Alka-Seltzer provides the 
effective pain-reliever, sodi- 
um acetylsalicylate, in a com- 
pletely dissolved solution. In 
the first ten minutes— when 
you really need it— the sys- 
tem quickly absorbs more of 
this Alka-Seltzer pain-reliever. 

When you want a modern 
effective pain-reliever (and 
a soothing stomach alkalizer) 
take two Alka-Seltzer tablets. 



A SWALLOW AWAY 


SCORECARD continued 

according to Goodman, "did everything, 
and more, to sink our Giardello-Tiger 
fight. They ran an underground railway 
to Madison Avenue to spread rumors 
that the fight would never take place, 
and scared off at least three all-but- 
signed TV sponsors." 

"Our problem," says Louis, "is to 
keep from getting crushed. I had a letter 
from Bobo Olson agreeing to terms and 
the next thing I know the Garden has 
promised Bobo a TV shot, twice the 
money they’ve been paying other guys 
like him. They even whispered he might 
get a title match if he didn't fight for us. 
This has happened other times. We don't 
get the fighter — and, mostly, the fighter 
really gets nothing but promises." 

Now the new promoters are going to 
bump heads with Madison Square Gar- 
den in its own backyard. They have re- 
ceived a license to promote fights in New 
York’s Coliseum— just 10 blocks north 
of the Garden. 

"Wc can't live with the Garden," said 
one manager last week, "and maybe we 
can’t live without them. But with these 
guys offering the Garden competition 
there will be some fun in dying." 

END OF ERA 

Harness racing has finally put an end 
to time trial records, a move long rec- 
ommended here. It had been the only 
competitive sport to sanction noncom- 
petitive marks, and it did so because 
breeders could enhance the value of their 
stock by setting up ideal conditions un- 
der which horses could achieve good 
clockings. Naturally, the horse breeders 
on the board of directors ol the U.S. 
Trotting Association wanted to retain 
time trials at the board's meeting last 
weekend, but they were defeated. The 
public will no longer be confused about 
a trotter’s true racing ability. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Pellington, Baltimore Colt mid- 
dle linebacker, after he had been thrown 
out of a game for kicking a Minnesota 
Viking: "Just say I lost my poise." 

• Roger M. Blough, chairman of U.S. 

Steel, accepting the National Football 
Foundation Hall of Fame's gold medal, 
on his alma mater, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity: "In the three years I played we 
won six, lost 17 and tied two. Some stat- 
istician with a great capacity for charity 
has calculated that we won 75 r ', of the 
games wc didn't lose." end 
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W1PERIRL HOTEL 

a Tokyo tradition 
since the days of 
the Emperor IReiji 

Time was when the Imperial Hotel 
was part of Japan's Imperial House- 
hold-inaugurated at the Emperor's 
behest as the first hotel in Tokyo 
where distinguished overseas guests 
could feel at home, western style. 

"Western style," in 1890, made the 
Imperial Hotel unique. Today, the 
delightful blending of Japanese hos- 
pitality and international comfort is 
a 73-year-old Imperial tradition. 

Old-timers on the Imperial staff 
grew up serving guests like Will 
Rogers and Father Flannagan,"Lefty" 
Grove and the Maharaja of Dhram- 
pur, Madame Pavlova and the great 
Chaliapin, whose "Steak Chaliapin" 
still delights international diners in 
the Imperial's celebrated Grill Room. 

Be sure your visit to Japan includes 
the Imperial welcome. An invitation 
from the Emperor is no longer nec- 
essary. Simply ask your travel agent 
to book you at the one and only 
Imperial Hotel. 

Shin-no — doll 
from a traditional 
collection 
representing 
Japan's Royal Court 



imPERIHli HOTEL 
Tokyo 

T. Inumaru, President and Ceneral Manager 



Whv did we take the temperature of this AMF bowling ball? For longer life and higher scores! 


When you set out to make a top-quality bowling ball, 
you have to keep taking its temperature while it’s 
curing. Otherwise, the core chars and the ball cracks 
during manufacture. The result of our continuous 
electronic temperature control? A longer-lasting ball 
with built-in higher scores. 

All Amflite* balls that roll off the line are quality- 
checked from start to finish. For example, we drop 
them six feet onto a heavy steel plate to make sure 
they’re sound. They are weighed after each operation 
to make certain they meet official standards. We even 


float them in a bowl of mercury so the ball's perfectly 
balanced when you have it drilled to fit your grip. 

Choose an AMF bow ling ball from the new Amflitc 
Magic Line. In eleven new, striking colors including 
the vibrant pearlescent look. It’s a perfect way to 
spend the extra money you got for Christmas! Amllite 
balls are available at bowling centers and wherever 
quality sporting goods are sold. 

American Machine & Foundry Company 
261 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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DECEMBER 23, 1963 

THE GIANT STORY 



The New York Giants, soaring on the marvelous passing of Y. A. Tittle to his equally marvelous receivers, 
ended the struggle for their third straight Eastern Division championship by beating Pittsburgh. Now the 
Giants face the Chicago Bears for the league championship— and the tireless Tittle arm should win again 

CONTINUED 



two of his completions go to Aaron Thomas (88) and two to Frank Gifford (16). Gifford's one-handed catch (below) was key play of game. 




NFL CHAMPIONSHIP continued 


TITTLE TAKES DEAD AIM ON A TITLE by TEX MAULE 


T he New York Giants have operated most of the season 
plastered together by high hopes and adhesive tape. If 
the tape holds, they will be the next champions of the pro- 
fessional football world. Last Sunday they won their third 
straight Eastern Division championship in a subfreezing, 
gusty Yankee Stadium by whipping their most successful 
challengers, the Pittsburgh Steelers, 33-17 in a weird and — 
for the 63,240 Giant fans — wonderful game. On December 
29 they meet the keyed-up Chicago Bears at high noon 
in the skimpy confines of W'riglcy Field in Chicago, and 
even on the Bears’ home ground the Giants appear strong 
enough to win. They demonstrated why in their conquest 
of the Steelers. 

The Bears, meanwhile, walked the high wire all afternoon 
in their final game against the Detroit Lions. They needed 
to w in to hold their half-game margin over Green Bay and. 
although they teetered and tottered, they finally staggered 
to a 24-14 victory. 

During the week before meeting the Giants, the Steelers 
were an oddly relaxed, confident group. They had beaten 
the Giants 31-0 on September 22, and they did not seem 
at all disturbed that Y. A. Tittle, who had missed that game 
because of an injury, was healthy for the second meeting. 

“He doesn't play defense,” said Ernie Stautner. the elder 
statesman of the Stceler defensive line. "We got 31 points.” 

Buddy Dial, who was cut by the Giants in his rookie 
year only to become one of the best receivers in the league 
for Pittsburgh, found a long stick during practice one day 
and sneaked into a meeting of the defensive club with it. 

"Here, fellows," he said. "You better take this. You 
may need it to knock down Tittle's passes Sunday." 

He was a better prophet than he knew, although even 
a 10-loot pole would not have been long enough to reach 
Del Shofncr on some of the passes Tittle threw him. 

The Steelers were the victims of some horrible luck dur- 
ing the afternoon, but there was no doubt at all — when it 
was all over and the crowd was ripping down the goal 
posts — that the Giants were the best team in the East. 

A measure of the value of Tittle to this Giant team is the 
fact that with him, using the same offense, and changing 
only a few blocking assignments in the line, the Giants 
scored 33 points; without him, they had scored none. The 
Giant ground offense was good enough to set up Tittle's 
passes and good enough in the closing quarter to control 
the ball. But it was the air attack— the Giants' forte— that 
finished Pittsburgh. 

Throw ing through a strong, erratic wind that varied from 
15 to 25 miles an hour. Tittle completed 17 of 26 passes. 
Ed Brown, the Pittsburgh quarterback, completed only 13 
of 33 and many of his throws were so far off target as to 
appear ludicrous. Brown has been known to lose his effi- 
ciency as a passer when the weather turns cold; last Sunday 
his passing was as cold as the air. 

A Steclcr fumble on the first play of the game set up a 
Giant field goal. Later in the first quarter, Gary Ballman, 
a second-year flanker back, carrying the ball in one hand 


and six points in the other, was about to cross the Giant 
goal line when he was hit so hard the ball popped into the 
end zone. There Erich Barnes retrieved it and ran it out to 
the Giant 34. A penalty already called against the Steelers 
would have nullified the play, but they would not have 
lost the ball. The Giants moved quickly. 

The first touchdown came on a 41 -yard pass play from 
Tittle to Shofner, who was yards beyond Willie Daniel, the 
Steclcr corner back attempting to cover him. Daniel, a 
young back in his third season, found Shofncr's experience 
and speed difficult to cope with. Earlier in the game Tittle 
had attempted a sideline pass to Shofncr. luring Daniel up 
close. This time Shofncr faked the sideline, then broke dow n- 
field, and Daniel, coming up too hard, could not reverse di- 
rection and could only watch helplessly from far behind as 
Shofner look the perfectly thrown pass. 

Late in the second period Tittle did almost the same thing 
to set up the second Giant touchdown. Again it was a first- 
down play— a play on which Tittle docs not often pass. 
Again Shofner beat Daniel and this time the pass carried 
down to the Steeler 14-yard line for a 44-yard gain. 

Tittle, who called an intelligent, resourceful game, then 
went to another stratagem to get the touchdown. First he 
faked a pass and sent Joe Morrison on a draw play through 
the right side of the Steclcr line to the eight-yard line. Next 
he gave the ball to Phil King on a cutback to the left of the 
Steeler defense, and King got a first down on the Steclcr 
three. The Steelers braced for another run — counting on 
Tittle's habit of sticking with a successful play as long as it 
works. Instead, Tittle faked a handoff to King and then 
lofted a soft pass to Morrison in the end zone for the touch- 
down. No one was within reach of Morrison: not even 
Buddy Dial's stick would have helped. 

The half ended with the G iants leading 1 6-3. The Steelers, 
whose main threat is the running of John Henry Johnson 
and Theron Sapp, had moved sporadically over the frozen 
ground during the first half. Their drives were aborted when 
Brown went to the air but could not connect with his re- 
ceivers and the Giant defense, w ith linebackers playing up 
close, stopped Johnson and Sapp. 

The Steeler field goal came with seven seconds left in the 
half, and the drive that produced it was frustrating!) typical. 
From the Giant 20, first and 10, Brown threw three passes. 
On all three he had plenty of time, but none of the passes 
was within reach of a receiver, and twice receivers were in 
the clear. On Fourth dow n Lou Michaels kicked a 27-yard 
field goal. 

In the opening minutes of the third quarter, the Steelers 
made their one strong bid to w in the game. They had kicked 
off to the Giants, had stopped New York cold and then had 
begun a drive from their own 33. With third and one for the 
Steelers on their own 42, the Giants moved into a gap de- 
fense-eight men on the line of scrimmage posted in the 
cracks between the offensive linemen. This is a normal de- 
fense against a short-yardage play, and it is an effective one. 
But if the back can clear the line, he has an unhampered 
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route deep into the secondary. On this play Johnson, who 
hit hard and ran well all day. burst through the left side 
of the Giant defense and ran 48 yards to the New York 
10-yard line before Dick Lynch caught him. Brown threw 
one of his few accurate passes to Ballman for the Steeler 
touchdown. 

For a few moments after the Giants got the ball for their 
next scries of downs, it appeared that the Steelers, encour- 
aged by their quick score, might take control of the game. 
They rushed Tittle hard and forced him to hurry a pass so 
that it fell incomplete. They smothered Phil King on a run- 
ning play. It was third and eight. Del Shofncr was out of 
the game with bruisbd ribs, and the Giants were in trouble 
— or so it seemed. 

But then Frank Gifford took over Shofncr's role as 
first-down getter. Gifford had been playing flanker back all 
afternoon— just getting exercise. Tittle had thrown to him 
only once. Gifford’s covering man was Glenn Glass, a sec- 
ond-year corner back. G lass, aware that Tittle's favorite pass 
to Gifford is to the outside, near the sideline, had been fol- 
lowing Frank closely to the outside, almost conceding him 
the inside routes, where help might be expected from a safety 
or a linebacker. The Giants had discussed this during the 
half-time intermission, and now Tittle called a pass pattern 
that sent Gifford down and in. When he broke to his left, 
toward the center of the field, he left Glass cross-legged. 
Tittle’s pass was low, and Gifford reached down with one 
hand, hoping to tip the ball up. The ball, amazingly, stuck 
in his hand for a completion on the Steeler 47. a 30-yard 
gain and a first down. This time Tittle did stay with a good 
thing, throwing again to Gifford, down to the Steeler 22. 
Then he used a variation of the play he had used to score 
before — the pass to Morrison off a fake run. This play 
forces a single linebacker to provide pass coverage on 
Morrison. The linebacker failed again, and Morrison took 
Tittle's short pass yards in the clear and cantered in for 
the touchdown. 

“That Gifford catch was the end for us," Steeler Coach 
Buddy Parker said later. "It looked then like we were begin- 
ning to pick up and they were sliding. But you could see the 
whole club come alive after that play." 

^Although Coach Allie Sherman did not believe that the 
game had a single turning point, he agreed that Gifford's 
catch was the big play of the game for the Giants. "He has 
come up with a big play — a real key play like this one — in 
nearly every one of the last six or seven games," Sherman 
said. He stared accusingly at the ring of sportsw l iters around 
him and added, "tver since some people started burying 
him about seven weeks ago." 

When the Giants face the Bears on December 29, they 
will play a team whose overall game is similar to that of 
the Pittsburgh team they beat Sunday. But there are dif- 
ferences. The Bears' pass defense is superior to the Steelers’ 
and the Chicago passing has to be better than Ed Brown’s 
was: The Bear defensive line is bigger than the massive 
Steeler line and may be a bit more agile. But the Giant 
offensive linemen proved in the fourth quarter of Sunday's 


game that they can move big men; they pried gaping holes 
in the Steeler line when they had to. Jack Stroud, on the 
bench for three quarters, was replaced at offensive tackle by 
rookie Lane Howell, and Howell blocked superbly. More 
important, the line protected Tittle well all afternoon, giving 
him a secure base from which to throw. The Bcarsundoubt- 
cdly will send their linebackers in more often than did the 
Steelers, and their linebackers are quick and adept at the 
blitz. But Tittle moves well against that tactic. 

The battle between the Giant offensive line and the Bear 
defenders should be about a standoff— and a standoff is a 
victory for the offensive line. The Giants won't be able to 
run for much yardage, but then they won't have to; they 
haven't had to all season. The Giant backs arc good ham- 
merers — they pound and pound at a defense for short gains 
to force it to respect the run. However, the runners don't 
break away and break up games. Tittle, his arm and his 
receivers do that. 

In the reverse situation, the Giant defensive line and line- 
backers should have a narrow edge over the Bear offensive 
line. The Bear blocking has been good all year, although 
the Bear blockers probably haven't seen as strong a set ol 
defenders as they w ill in the championship game. This Bear 
team has depended for its thrust on a sound running attack 
and the short passes of Bill Wade. If the Giants can bog 
down the running attack and force Wade into the air, their 
chances of victory arc bettered. A harried and hurried Wade 
throwing into the alert Giant secondary could bring dis- 
aster to the Bears. The Bear running backs are only a shade 
better than those of the Giants and the shade may be 
Ronnie Bull, a more explosive long threat than any Giant 
back. Joe Marconi, the Bear fullback, is no better than— 
in fact may not be as good as — Alex Webster or Phil King. 

The Bears have good receivers in Angelo Coia, John Far- 
rington and Johnny Morris and they have the best tight 
end in the league in Mike Ditka. Yet these men do not out- 
shine Gifford, Shofner. Joe Walton and Aaron Thomas, 
and no one of them is the deep threat that Shofner is. 

Actually, there is little to choose between the two teams 
in offensive and defensive lines, secondaries, linebackers 
and running backs and receivers. There is, however, a wide 
difference in favor of the Giants in the most important 
single position on a football team — quarterback. 

"Tittle has been the greatest quarterback I ever saw," 
Sherman said after last Sunday's game. "No one realizes 
the difficulties he had to overcome this season. He never 
knew from one week to the next who would be in the back- 
field with him because of all the injuries we had. A quarter- 
back is like any other player— he’s better if he can always 
work with the same unit because he learns their timing and 
moves. But Tittle never had that chance. But he went on 
and did what he had to do. He was just great today— not 
only in throwing but in the game he called. I have never 
seen a better one.” 

Although some of this praise may be considered the 
natural ebullience of a winning coach, it is, essentially, 
true. For three years Tittle, who is in his 14th year of 
professional football, has been the best quarterback in 
the league. He is an exceptionally accurate passer at any 

continual 
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range and a sharp-eyed and resourceful diagnostician of 
defense. He is an imperturbable field general, with the rare 
knack of absolute leadership. He should be able to foil 
the Bear blitz because he reads defenses so quickly and. 
The Giant defense was fluid and ferocious. Here Katcavage. Scott too. because he throws the ball in a split second, faster 

and Robusteiii almost literally smother the steeiers' Sapp (33). than any quarterback except Johnny Unitas. 

WALTER IOOSS JR 
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While Wade has had a good year, he is no Tittle. He has 
a strong and accurate arm, but he does not pick up broken 
pass patterns (when his receivers are forced to change their 
routes) or read defenses as well as Tittle. He is also much 
more apt to be trapped for a loss on a pass attempt, since 
his delivery is not nearly as quick. 


So the big difference between the teams in the champion- 
ship game, as it was last Sunday, will be in quarterbacks. 
It won't be as big a difference as last week’s, but even 
in little Wrigley Field, where the belligerent Bear fans 
(next page ) usually are considered worth a touchdown or 
two, it should be more than enough for the Giants to win. 

CONTINUED 
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JUST NUTS FOR 
THE BEARS 

Chicago Bear fans were raised on victory. They cheered 
heroes like Osmanski and Nagurski, Luckman and Mc- 
Afee. This was during the early '40s when the Bears 
were the most awesome, invincible name in sports. As 
the years passed, Bear fans learned about something 
else: mediocrity. The isolated successes — 1946 and 
1956— were surrounded by frustrating seasons. Now 
the Bears are winners again. The heroes are new-Dit- 
ka and Atkins, Fortunato and George— but the fans are 
the same, if a bit older. They are not acting older, 
though. Crashing the gate, fighting for footballs, they 
obviously appreciate victory more than ever before. 




Left atone at home, the loyal wife 
of a Bear fan knits her man a team 
sweater, a fad again now that the 
team is a winner. Her husband? 
He's at the game, of course, right 
where he's been since 4:30 in the 
morning when he started waiting 
in tine for a standing-room ticket. 


Challenged by "sold out" signs, 
four Chicago fans try to get into 
the Green Bay game by sawing 
through an unguarded wooden gate. 
Others often wear sneakers so they 
can wedge their feet between slabs 
of concrete and scramble like in- 
sects up the sheer face of the park. 
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The game within the game in Chi- 
cago is steal the football, and until 
recently the rules were wide open. 
But when the Bears lost 26 foot- 
balls in one game, the management 
banned nets and tried to dampen 
the ardor of the more robust com- 
batants gathered behind goal posts. 


A more direct approach to stealing 
the football is to linger near the 
sidelines and snatch the ball from 
unwary runners when they are tack- 
led out of bounds. But the hazards 
are many, Even if you elude stadi- 
um guards, you can still be flat- 
tened by a 260-pound linebacker. 
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THE GRAND PARADE OF THE BOWLS 

by DAN JENKINS 


Eight major bow l games will be played this year , spot- 
ted over 1 1 days and the breadth of the country. Begin- 
ning with Philadelphia's Liberty Bowl and ending with 
the Rose in Pasadena , bands will march, majorettes 
will strut and queens will be crowned. There will even 
be, as Artist Arnold Roth admits in the panels begin- 
ning below, football — and lots of it. The parade is 


headed by the game of the year, Texas versus Navy. 
The burning question is: In this year of the quarter- 
back, can the most sensational of all. Navy's Roger 
Staubach, avoid the perils of on-coming Texas tack- 
lers often enough to bring his team out on top? The 
answer — and selections of the victors in all the bowls — 
can be found in the scouting reports starting below. 


THE COTTON BOWL 

Texas against Navy is the game that had 
to be. Throughout the whole last half 
of the 1963 regular season the Longhorns 
and the Midshipmen were rated one-two 
in the national polls, and that is how 
they finished, amid a generous shower- 
ing of trophies and plaques. Texas, the 
only major college team to wind up un- 
beaten and untied (10-0), was appro- 


priately crowned national champion. 
Its leader, Darrell Royal, was voted 
Coach of the Year, and its tackle, Scott 
Appleton, was voted Lineman of the 
Year. Navy, a restless No. 2 team with 
a 9-1 record, had to settle for the Lam- 
bert Trophy, awarded to the best football 
team in the East, while Navy Quarter- 
back Roger Staubach took the Heisman 
Trophy as Player of the Year. Now they 


meet in what should be the best of the 
postseason games. 

That the game is in the Cotton Bowl 
spreads irony everywhere. It was in the 
same stadium on successive days in mid- 
October that Texas became No. I by de- 
feating Oklahoma and that Navy lost all 
chance of attaining the same first-place 
rating by suffering an upset to SMU. 
Navy continued to lay claim to the na- 



lionaJ championship by defeating a va- 
riety of impersonal intcrsectional oppo- 
nents by impressive scores. But Texas 
was even more impressive, shouldering 
the burden of the top rating week after 
week and surviving. 

All season the strength of Texas lay 
in its alertness, agility, depth and cour- 
age. At the core was a group of 22 sen- 
iors known as the Duke Carlisle Crowd, 
named for the Texas quarterback who 
became their leader when they were re- 
cruited by Royal in I960. In three years 
these two full teams won 28 regular sea- 
son games, lost one and lied one. But 
they did not have to play all the games 
alone. They had so much help, in fact, 
that they were able to suffer injuries 
that other teams would have considered 
grievous. Before the season began, Sandy 
Sands, the Longhorns' best end, dropped 
out because of injury. Ken Ferguson, the 
tackle opposite Appleton, was injured 
and has never won back his position. Er- 
l’? A? Koy, one of the nation's best punt- 
ers, was lost in the third game and out 
for the year. By the seventh game Royal 
was down to his third-string fullback. 


Texas will need every bit of its depth 
if it is going to prevent Navy from tar- 
nishing its trophies. Coach Wayne Har- 
din’s team is as thoroughly aggressive as 
Royal's, and many of its weapons are 
obscured by Roger Staubach's fame. 
Hardin has good reason to believe that 
Fullback Pat Donnelly is the best there 
is, that Halfback Johnny Sai. given day- 
light, can outrun any defender with his 
9.7 sprinter's speed, that Tackle Jim 
Freeman is among the best in the East, 
and that Staubach is blessed with won- 
derful receivers. But it is Staubach, of 
course, who makes Navy a superb team. 
"He's a good enough runner to make a 
fine pro halfback, but he's even a better 
quarterback." says Royal. 

Texas hits not seen a passer who can 
escape rushing linemen like Staubach. 
Navy, on the other hand, has not tried 
to block any linemen, linebackers orends 
as fast or as determined as the Long- 
horns'. Texas may well use a concealed 
rush on Na*y, us it did on Baylor's Don 
Trull, never letting Staubach know wheth- 
er the linebackers, led by sophomore 
Tommy Nobis, or the ends are going to 


fire through. And Texas" hard-tackling 
secondary will punish the Navy receivers 
foreverycompletion. With itsaggressive- 
ness, however, Texas will be vulnerable 
to the big play. Navy's specialty. 

In the end the question is not whether 
Texas' defense is as good as Navy’s of- 
fense, but the opposite. Is Texas' of- 
fense, a grinding ground attack with 
Duke Carlisle keeping and running, and 
with Halfback Tommy Ford (738 yards 
gained) going under and over tacklers. 
better than Navy's defense? It most like- 
ly is, for Navy surrendered too many 
points this year to lesser opponents. 
Navy, the team learned against Army, 
cannot score if Staubach cannot get the 
ball, and Texas is the type of team that 
keeps it .ill afternoon— and then takes it 
home. Texas will do it again. 

THE ORANGE BOWL 

For three years Miami's football enthu- 
siasts watched local boy George Mira 
put more passes in the air than there 
are Capri pants on Biscayne Bay. Thus 
it may be a welcome if less stimulating 
change when these same ticket buyers go 
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to the Orange Bowl to see two other 
gifted quarterbacks. Auburn's Jimmy 
Sidle and Nebraska's Dennis Claridgc. 
operate in a wholly different way. Theirs 
is the art of running. And in that special 
event known as the quarterbacks' 10- 
game dash, both Sidle and Claridgc ran 
a 9-1. Miami may come up with the 
day's best game, even though Mira has 
to watch it in golf shirt and sunglasses. 

Claridge. a 6-foot-4 222-pounder, is a 
long-striding power runner who tele- 
graphs his destinations but gets there 
anyhow. Nebraska's game is to control 
the ball, and no one controls it better 
than Claridge. who was drafted a year 
ago by Green Bay. For that matter, ten 
other Cornhuskers have also been drafted 
by the NFL and AFL pros. Two up front 
who clear the debris for Claridge's keep- 
er plays are Guard Bob Brown (6 feet 4, 
269) and Tackle Lloyd Voss (6 feet 3, 
247). They were first-round choices. It 
was with such raw power that Nebraska 
was able to win the Big Eight title. 

For all its brute strength, Nebraska 
has weaknesses, a fact of which Coach 
Bob Devaney is only too aware. His 
ends can be circled, his defensive sec- 
ondary pierced by good passing. His 
only defeat, in fact, came after a long 
Air Force pass. 


All of which brings up Auburn and 
Jimmy Sidle. Sidle, only a junior, is a 
dazzling option runner who lost the 
national rushing championship by ten 
yards. More important. Sidle is a sharp 
passer. He completed 53 of 136 passes 
for 706 yards and five touchdowns while 
leading Coach Ralph Jordan's team to 
a season that included victories over 
mortal enemies Alabama (10-8) and 
Georgia Tech (29-21). 

Auburn has two other weapons that 
give it an edge: the place-kicking of 
Woody Woodall (six field goals and 23 
straight conversions) and the punting 
of Jon Kilgore (41.3 average). One last 
item: Auburn, coming from the South- 
eastern Conference, also plays defense. 
This should make Auburn's day. 

THE ROSE BOWL 

A year ago Pasadena, fog and all, had 
the best of the bowl games as Southern 
California outrebounded Wisconsin 42- 
37. This time the score may be closer to 
4 3, give or take a fumble, as the Big 
Six and Big Ten send two entirely dif- 
ferent teams— different from last year's 
but, unfortunately, not different from 
each other— into the oldest of all post- 
season games. Washington, the West 
Coast representative, and Illinois, from 


the Big Ten. are both coached by dis- 
ciples of Oklahoma's Bud Wilkinson— 
which is to say they are conservative. 
Washington's Jim Owens, who played 
for Wilkinson, would sooner swallow 
the ball than order it thrown. And Pete 
Elliott of Illinois, who coached under 
Bud. is a chip off the same block and 
tackle. 

During the season Washington was 
an infuriating team even for the home 
folks. Admittedly, its best player. Full- 
back Junior Coffey, was out for several 
games with a prcscason injury, but that 
hardly explained the team’s first three 
games— all losses. Owens had not been 
0-3 since the last time he played base- 
ball, and gloom hung heavy over Puget 
Sound. But then the Huskies won a 
couple, got Coffey back and won three 
more, including the big one— 22-7 over 
USC. If Washington suddenly seemed 
the power it was supposed to be, just 
as suddenly it again became a powder 
puff — it lost to woefully weak UCLA. 
Only victory in its last game over old 
rival Washington State clinched the 
Rose Bowl berth. 

"This team," says Owens, "lacked 
stability all year." And how. Washing- 
ton fumbled 40 limes in 10 games and 
lost the ball 21 of those times. The Hus- 
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kies drew penalties at roughly the same 
rate, nearly 60 yards per game. "But," 
says Owens, “there were moments when 
we were very good and did some things 
better than our previous teams." 

Washington was most effective when 
running opponents into the ground, with 
perhaps the best 1-2 fullback punch in 
the land: Coffey, a 6-foot- 1, 205-pound 
speedster, and the 6-foot, 197-pound 
Charlie Browning, who was second-team 
All-Pacific Coast. Defensively, the Hus- 
kies had the best rushing defense on the 
Coast, and a vicious tackling secondary, 
led by Linebacker Rick Redman, which 
yielded short gains but never permitted 
long ones. Indeed, a linebacking duel 
between Redman and Illinois' own All- 
America, Dick Butkus, who is 24 pounds 
heavier and four inches taller, may prove 
to be the most fascinating thing about 
this Rose Bowl game. Coach Elliott 
lakes such pride in Butkus and his line 
defense that he bribes his deep defend- 
ers with gold stars for each intercepted 
pass. The theory is that if a team suffers 
enough interceptions, it will revert to 
smashes at the line. It works fine. Half- 
back Mike Dundy now wears seven 
stars pasted to his helmet, and Butkus 
personally made 144 tackles this season 
while causing seven fumbles. 


When the time comes for Illinois's of- 
fense, the attack is inside power and out- 
side sweeps supplied by two fine sopho- 
mores, Sam Price and Jim Grabowski. 
Like Washington, Illinois was at times 
awfully sloppy and unimaginative, but 
it won when it was expected to lose. 
The outcome should be decided by 
Washington, a far better team now than 
its 6-4 record indicates. The Huskies' 
lighter but more agile line will be dif- 
ficult for Illinois to block or get around. 
Junior Coffey poses more of an all- 
the-way threat than anyone the Illini 
have, and Washington Quarterback Bill 
Douglas can throw a spiral if it comes 
to that. Washington should win in a 
mild upset. 

THE SUGAR BOWL 

A lot of teams never play each other in 
the overburdened 12-team Southeastern 
Conference. For 19 years the closest that 
two of the best of them, Alabama and 
Mississippi, have come to meeting has 
been in the newspapers. Now, happily, 
all is coming to a head. Beginning in 
1965, Alabama's Bear Bryant and Ole 
Miss’s Johnny Vaught, two of the coun- 
try's three winningest coaches, are tak- 
ing out after each other. But New Or- 
leans has arranged a sneak preview , and 


Sugar Bowl sponsors were so eager to 
consummate the meeting that they did 
not care what happened in Ole Miss's 
final game, or in Alabama's last two, or 
what worthy teams— Memphis State or 
Pittsburgh, to name just two — were over- 
looked. Still, because of the natural rival- 
ry between the two schools and coaches, 
they wound up with a real ball game. 

The regular season schedules of both 
teams would not frighten the ordinary 
sandlot club in any given year, but one 
must never be misled by that. Alabama 
and Ole Miss are among the fine football 
dynasties of the U.S., and each is likely 
to flatten any opponent it meets. True, 
Mississippi was tied twice in 1963, and 
Alabama lost twice — the most games a 
Bryant-coached Alabama team has lost 
since 1958. Will failure spoil rock-hard 
Alabama? 

Permanently, no, but on Jan. 1, yes. 
And the reason is Ole Miss, which has its 
usual legion of 6-foot-2, 220-pound, fast, 
talented natives, once described by a pro 
scout as "the finest looking group of 
athletes in the country each year." Two 
of them are splendid quarterbacks, sen- 
ior Perry Lee Dunn and junior Jim 
Weatherly, who run hard, throw long 
passes and play defense. Up front there 
are Center Kenny Dill, Tackle Whaley 
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Hall and End Allen Brown, each an ac- 
complished athlete. 

Alabama, by contrast, has all kinds of 
problems. Joe Namath, one of the na- 
tion’s most gifted quarterbacks, has been 
booted off the squad until next season 
for a training violation. This promotes 
Jack Hurlbut. who has seen little service. 
And Bryant can never be certain whether 
his very good but often injured fullback, 
Mike Fracchia, will be able to play or, if 
he does, how long and how effectively. 
Alabama’s offensive burden thus falls 
heavily on Halfback Benny Nelson, a 
shifty and fast operator who is referred 
to as one of Bryant’s “sweethearts.” 
This means that he plays at I00 f ', ; effi- 
ciency, but he is not as effective as the 
more gifted Namaths or Fracchias or, 
worse luck. Ole Miss’s winning Rebels. 

THE GATOR BOWL 

For rich suspense there was no better 
team in 1963 than Coach Ben Mar- 
tin's Air Force Falcons. Almost every- 
thing that happened to the Falcons hap- 
pened late. It was late when Quarter- 
back Terry Isaacson passed the Air Force 
to upset victories over Washington 
(10-7). a Rose Bowl team, and Nebraska 
(17-13), an Orange Bowl team. It was 
late when Army came back to beat the 



Falcons 14-10. and it was very late — the 
last play— when Maryland defeated Air 
Force 21-14. Such things combined to 
make Air Force both exciting and at- 
tractive for the Gator Bowl game on 
Dec. 28 against North Carolina. 

The most glamorous aspect of events 
in Jacksonville, however, will be the in- 
dividual quarterback duel between Isaac- 
son and North Carolina’s Junior Edge. 
Both quarterbacks prefer to use the roll- 
out pass-run option. Edge w ill have more 
backfield help in the persons of pro-type 
Running Backs Ken Willard (6-2. 220) 
and Eddie Kcsler (6-0, 215). Willard 
gained 648 yards during the year. Isaac- 
son, without very much help, represents 
more than half of Air Force’s total of- 
fense. Both teams have fine receivers but, 
again. North Carolina has in End Bob 
Lacey perhaps the best of the lot. 

The Tar Heels, too. know how to cre- 
ate some suspense of their own. Needing 
a victory over Duke in their final game 
to share the Atlantic Coast title. Coach 
Jim Hickey’s team discovered itself trail- 
ing 14-13 with only 1:23 to play and the 
ball on its own 28. Edge went to work. 
With flare passes and options to the side- 
lines, North Carolina kept the clock in 
check, gained ground and finally kicked 
a winning field goal. But despite all of 


this, the Air Force seems to have come 
through a tougher schedule, displayed 
more quickness along the line and sur- 
vived more crises. Hence — the Falcons 
in a thriller. 

THE BLUEBONNET BOWL 

Baylor’s Don Trull was the nation's lead- 
ing passer in 1963, and its Lawrence 
Elkins was the leading receiver. The 
question in Houston is whether the two 
can play keep-away from LSU’s hard- 
scrabble defenders. 

Coach John Bridgcrs’ team will cer- 
tainly try. As Arkansas' Frank Broyles 
put it during the season, “Baylor is run- 
ning more offense and running it better 
than any team in the country." Beauti- 
fully guided by Trull, it is unlikely that 
any other college team ever has em- 
ployed such a pure pro approach to of- 
fense (or sustained so much confidence 
in offense)' as Baylor. With a pretty 
quick defense to go with the passes, it 
won seven games and was 6-1 in the 
Southwest Conference, losing only to 
National Champion Texas 7-0. 

LSU’s season record was identical to 
Baylor’s (7-3), but the Tigers got there 
by different methods, most of them in- 
volving a limp. At various critical inter- 
ludes, LSU lost its first-team quarter- 



back, its fullback and center and its 
second-team guards, some of them con- 
currently. Still, the Tigers go to Houston 
with an explosive running game that fea- 
tures sophomores Don Schwab and Joe 
Labruzzo and junior Danny LeBlanc 
and Coach Charles McClendon’s tough 
defense that has beaten two other fine 
quarterbacks, Miami’s George Mira and 
Georgia Tech's Billy Lothridge. LSU 
has not, however, met a combination of 
the likes of Trull and Elkins. The guess is 
that the Tigers will not be able to bat 
down enough Baylor passes on Dec. 21 
to win. 

THE SUN BOWL 

The Sun Bowl in El Paso, Texas, which 
is only a drop kick from Juarez, Mexico, 
has a new 30,000-seat stadium and a 
yearning to get on national television. 
To raise its prestige, the sponsors this 
year were determined to line up known 
teams from major college ranks, regard- 
less of their won-lost records or the ab- 
sence of name performers. They man- 
aged to do exa;lly that, matching 
Southern Methodist, which did not win 
many games (4-6), against Oregon 
(7-3), which must play without its bril- 
liant halfback, Mel Renfro, who would 
have missed the game because of injury 


had he not also signed a professional 
contract. But for all of that the game 
on Dec. 31 could be a good one. Mac 
White of SMU and Bob Berry of the 
Wcbfoots are quarterbacks who enjoy 
rolling out and running or passing with 
great abandon. SMU, despite its six 
losses, still managed to be good enough 
to defeat Navy, the Cotton Bowl team, 
32-28, and Air Force, the Gator Bowl 
team, 10-0, on a couple of hot Satur- 
days. The Mustangs of young Coach 
Hayden Fry are wonderfully aggressive, 
exploit the intricacies of the I formation 
and are likely to be more inspired for 
the game than Oregon. That, plus Ren- 
fro's loss, should give SMU the neces- 
sary edge. 

THE LIBERTY BOWL 

For a team that has long dwelt among 
the have-nots of recruiting, Mississippi 
State had quite a year. The Maroons 
finished 6-2-2, missed the Southeastern 
Conference championship by three 
points, tied Ole Miss in their blood game 
and got through the rest of their “No- 
vember nightmare’’ by upsetting LSU 
7-6, and Auburn 13-10 and losing a 
close one to Alabama 19-20. As reward. 
Paul Davis was the SEC's Coach of the 
Year and Mississippi State won a chance 


to go to the Liberty Bowl, which has sur- 
vived for one more year. It should cele- 
brate by defeating North Carolina State, 
co-champion of the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference, on Dec. 2 1 . 

Mississippi State’s prime assets are 
Hoyle Granger (pronounced Gron-jay), 
a 215-pound sophomore fullback who 
gained 481 yards; Linebackers Pat Wat- 
son, a 60-minute man who was called 
the best Maroon all-round performer 
since Quarterback Jack ie Parker, and J. E. 
Loiacano; fast Halfback Ode Burrell; 
and Place-kicker Justin Canale, whose 
foot tied or beat four teams. More im- 
portant than anything. Coach Davis in- 
sists, is the fact that “this team never 
had a letdown all season.” 

Offensively North Carolina State will 
resemble closely its opponent, with a 
wing T and slot T attack, hoping to 
move on the ground rather than in the 
air. It is a senior team, and therein lies 
its strength. Quarterback Jim Rossi heads 
a backfield that has played together for 
four years and includes Joe Scarpati, 
Tony Koszarsky and Pete Falzarano, a 
foursome sometimes referred to, in all 
good humor as “the Mafia." Even if they 
take their violin cases to Philadelphia, 
the Polish-tainted Mafia will not beat 
Mississippi State. end 






O ne could see that President Clar- 
ence Campbell of the National 
Hockey League had been giving the sub- 
ject considerable thought. “Hockey,” he 
announced recently, “has become pro- 
gressively less vicious over the years.” 
Campbell's mouth was hardly shut be- 
fore his two best teams, to the delight 
of 14,325 fans in Toronto's Maple Leaf 
Gardens, piled into each other in the 
most violent fight the NHL. has enjoyed 
in 10 years. The date, fittingly enough, 
was Decemlver 7. By the time an armi- 
stice was declared — neither the Leafs nor 
the Chicago Black Hawks ever consid- 
ered surrender — 125 minutes in penal- 
ties and S875 in fines had been assessed. 
Except for a recent rule that says players 
can no longer be assessed penally min- 
utes for leaving the bench to get into 
a light (instead they must pay S25 fines), 
the league record of 184 minutes for 
one period (Leafs vs. Canadiens, 1953) 
would have been not only eradicated 
but humiliated. The more recent bit of 
roughhousing, someone figured out, 
would have equaled 345 penalty min- 
utes in 1953. 

Such is progress, and if anybody really 
thinks that violence is going out of fash- 
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ion in the NHL he has been missing a 
large number of games. Rough play has, 
in fact, begun to emerge as a formula 
for hockey victory. 

This year the roughest, toughest team 
in hockey, the Black Hawks, is also the 
best team in hockey, a runaway cinch 
for the championship before the season 
is half over. Intimidation is not the en- 
tire story. The Hawks skate as well as 
anyone else, shoot and defend better, but 
their roughness is a valuable adjunct. 
Although he used to be an enemy, the 
former president of the Maple Leafs, 
Conn Smythe, gave the Hawks some 
words to live by. “You can't lick 'em 
on the ice,” said Smythe, “if you can’t 
lick "cm in the alley.” 

For several years the NHL has been 
behaving as if the entire schedule was 
being played in an alley with only the 
survivor eligible for a prize. In the last 
four seasons there has been a direct 
correlation between the number of pen- 
alty minutes amassed by a team and its 
final position in the standings. Over that 
period all but two of the 12 teams to 
finish 1-2-3 in the league also ranked 
1-2-3 in penalties. 

The two exceptions were the Canadi- 


ens of 1959-60, who skated so fast and 
shot so well that they managed to finish 
first although they were only fifth in 
penalty minutes, and last year’s Detroit 
Red Wings, who were able to present a 
unique excuse for their fourth-place 
finish despite an impressive penalty total 
of 964 minutes. The Red Wings cheated. 
One man. Howie Young, accounted for 
273 of the penally minutes. As everyone 
knows, winning hockey is a team effort. 

“If a scientist were handling this re- 
search,” said one official, “he would 
discard Young's total as an abnormal- 
ity.” By deducting Young's penalties 
from the team total, it was discovered 
that Detroit finished fourth, exactly 
matching its position in the standings. 

The National Hockey League is not 
particularly proud of statistics such as 
these and, as a result, the Maple Leafs 
had some even more recent words of 
Clarence Campbell in mind when they 
skated onto their home ice last week, 
four days after the big fight, as chastened 
and meek as teddy bears. Their oppo- 
nents were the Red Wings, who had not 
won a single road game all year. Result: 
Red Wings 3, Teddy Bears 1. Virtue is 
its own reward. 



NOW IT’S 
ALLEY FIGHTS 
ON THE ICE 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 

The epic brawl between the Black Hawks and the 
Maple Leafs (at left) emphasizes the emergence 
of rough play as a new formula for hockey victory 


It is unlikely that the chastened mood 
will long infect the Maple Leafs or any 
other team in the NHL. however. De- 
spite their burly appearance, most hock- 
ey players are inward-looking men 
whose vision seldom extends beyond the 
ice they play on. There, despite the 
admonishments of the reformers, they 
sec the success of the Black Hawks with 
their bone-jarring play. They see oppo- 
nents. who should be watching out for 
passes, watching out for flying elbows 
and stick handles instead. They see the 
rough clubs coming on strong in the 
third period while opponents lick their 
wounds. They sec hockey as a jarring 
contact game, and what they sec is what 
they play. If a scat in the penalty box is 
the price of transgression, they know 
that they will not sit alone. 

Certainly hockey can never cleanse 
itself simply by announcing that it is 
cleaner. Two years ago Canada's Sena- 
tor Hartland de M. Molson. president 
of the Canadiens, added his voice to 
those calling for stricter enforcement of 
the rules against roughness. “I have 
some feelings of genuine concern about 
the future of hockey,” he wrote in a 
letter to Campbell. "I believe that every 


club can cite instances where a player 
has been deliberately injured.” Andy 
Bathgate of the Rangers said it even 
better: "If this keeps on, one of these 
days someone's going to lose his eye or 
get killed." His words were prompted by 
a gash over his eye and by the memory 
of 1956 when teammate Red Sullivan 
was speared so severely that he was given 
the last rites. 

The referees blow more whistles today 
than ever before — with an average of 29 
penally minutes per team per game, the 
1963-64 season is well ahead of the 
1955-56 modern record of 26. 1 — yet still 
the roughness persists. On November 7 
two Canadiens— Gillcs Tremblay and 
Billy Hickc — were hospitalized as the 
result of rough play by the Black Hawks. 
T remblay, hit by an elbow, was operated 
on for a broken cheekbone. Hickc was 
laid up with a concussion and a dozen 
stitches in his forehead after Bobby Hull, 
the league's leading scorer, got through 
with him. 

Three weeks later two Leafs plowed 
into John McKenzie of the Hawks, who 
subsequently had to be operated on for 
removal of a ruptured spleen. And nine 
days later Rangers Rod Gilbert and 


Earl Ingarlield went to a hospital during 
a game with the Bruins. 

It is not always safe even in the stands. 
When the Hawks and Leafs played in 
Chicago on November 17 a light spread 
from the ice to the crowd and a woman 
spectator found herself in the neighbor- 
hood of two male spectators with a dif- 
ference of opinion. One swung, one 
ducked — and the lady got clipped in 
the jaw. 

Other countries, exposed to the Ca- 
nadian- American style of hockey during 
the Olympic Games, have long insisted 
that brutality is not necessarily an inte- 
gral part of the sport, and no better 
example exists than U If Sterner. Sterner 
is the young Swede who, as an appren- 
tice with the Rangers last fall, was one 
of the lirst Europeans ever to play with 
the NHL. Later Sterner returned to Swe- 
den to resume his amateur status as an 
Olympic hopeful. "I'm going to play 
rougher from now on," he announced, 
and from then on spent most of his time 
in the penalty box, eventually emerging 
to clobber a fan with his stick. Now he 
may spend a year in a Swedish jail. Who 
knows, a few court cases could yet save 
the NHL. end 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID MOORE 


IN THE LUSH RAIN FOREST OF SOUTHEAST ASIA A LAOTIAN HUNTER SIGHTS DOWN THE BARREL 
OF HIS HOMEMADE FOWLING PIECE; OUTSIDE THE RUSSIAN-BUILT STADIUM IN JAKARTA A 
GRACEFUL INDONESIAN GIRL (NEXT PAGE) DANCES OVER THE LOW BARRIERS OF A TRACK AND 
FIELD TRAINING COURSE; AT KUALA LUMPUR THE PRIME MINISTER OF MALAYSIA TAKES TIME 
OUT FROM THE BURDEN OF FORMING A NEW NATION TO PLAY A ROUND OF GOLF; AND IN TOKYO, 
CONSTRUCTION OF OLYMPIC FACILITIES PROCEEDS APACE FOR THE OCTOBER 10 OPENING OF 
THE 1964 SUMMER GAMES. THROUGHOUT THE VAST AND VARIED LANDS OF THE ORIENT. THE 
SPORTS OF THE EAST— AND WEST— ARE PROVOKING A SURGE OF POPULAR INTEREST THAT IS 
ONE OF THE MORE SPECTACULAR CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS OF OUR TIME. THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES CONTAIN A RICH SAMPLING OF THIS ENTHUSIASM— AN ENTHUSIASM THAT POINTS THE 
WAYTO A TIME WHEN THERE WILL BE NO EAST OR WEST BUT, IN SPORT AT LEAST, ONE WORLD. 
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AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF JAKARTA’S MASSIVE (102,000 CAPACITY] SOVIET-FINANCED STADIUM, 




GIRL OF THE INDONESIAN BROAD-JUMP TEAM EXERCISES ALONG THE EDGE OF A PRACTICE FIELD 




W , TH THE head WRAPPING AND FIERCE GRIN OF a 19TH CENTURY PIRATE, A FILIPINO BIRD HANDLER 



INSPECTS TWO FIGHTING COCKS BEFORE THEY ARE RELEASED FOR BATTLE AT A PIT NEAR MANILA 





FRAMED BY THE JAPANESE-PRINT LOVELINESS OF GRAY RQCK, A FISHERMAN CASTING IN THE 




YOZAWAGAWA RIVER GIVES HIS OWN MEANING TO THE ORIENTAL IDEAL OF HARMONY WITH NATURE 



DAGGERS CROSSED BENEATH TOWERS OF THE TEMPLE OF DAWN IN BANGKOK. TWO THAI SPORTSMEN 


PRACTICE ANCIENT PANTOMIME OF BATTLE, WHICH SURVIVES AS AN ADJUNCT TO CLASSICAL DANCE 




CREWMEN OF HONG KONG'S lOO-FOOT DRAGON BOATS THRASH UP A FURIOUS SPRAY WITH THEIR 



PADDLES AS THEY RACE PAST JUNKS AT THE CLIMAX OF THE 2,000-YEAR-OLD DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL 



A UNION 
OF TWO 
WORLDS 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, EDWIN □. 
REISCHAUER, IS A RARE MIXTURE OF AUTHOR. 
DIPLOMAT. POLITICAL SCIENTIST AND ORIENTAL 
SCHOLAR. HERE HE COMMENTS ON THE DIVERSE 
INFLUENCES IN EASTERN AND WESTERN SPORT 
THAT WILL COALESCE EARLY NEXT FALL WHEN 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES GET UNDER WAY IN TOKYO 


300-POUND SUMO CHAMPION TAIHO STRIKES A 
RITUAL POSE AT BEGINNING OF TOURNAMENT 


When the modern Olympic Games were started in Athens 
in 1896, few people could have imagined that they would 
ever be held anywhere except in the Occident. The va- 
rious sports on the Olympic roster and the whole concept 
of international athletic competition were virtually a 
Western monopoly, and most non- Westerners were con- 
tent to let them remain so. The Occidentals' bizarre love 
of swatting, kicking, throwing or carrying around balls 
of varying sizes and shapes or for racing in circles, jump- 
ing over self-erected barriers or throwing a variety of 
objects at nothing in particular seemed one of the more 
mystifying and obviously less useful aspects of the in- 
scrutable civilization of the West. 

The various sports of the Olympic Games were indeed 
Western inventions, born of the Greek belief that the 
development of man's body went hand in hand with 
the perfection of his mind and spirit, fostered by the 
Britons’ less articulate love of the outdoor life and 
physical competition and brought to new flower by the 
upsurge of organized sports in the 19th century West. 
The very concept of international athletic competition, 
too, was an outgrow th of the peculiar Western society 
of nations. The specialized products of a distinctive cul- 
ture, these sports seemed less capable of crossing cultural 
lines than the more utilitarian aspects of modern Western 
civilization, such as gunboats and spinning machines. 
The people of the East lacked the Greek attitude toward 
the cultivation of the body. Some shared with the Chi- 
nese mandarins their contempt for physical exertion as 
the sad lot of the poor and the ignorant. Unnecessary 
physical effort, especially by men of education and 
breeding, seemed to them an unbecoming frivolity, if 
not sheer madness. 

Despite this infertile soil, the sports of the West and 
the concept of international competition have swept the 
world since 1896, not infrequently outpacing both the 
spinning machine and the gunboat. Now a mere 68 
years after their inception, the Olympic Games are for 
the first time moving out of the Western world, to Tokyo 
at the farthest corner of the vast Asian continent. More- 
over, these first non-Western Olympics have a special 
meaning for hundreds of millions of people in Asia. 

One naturally wonders how this could be so. Why have 
this alien concept and these alien sports taken such firm 
root in the Orient? Part of the answer probably lies in 
the long tradition of sport in the Orient. It is true that 
Asia lacked the exact Greek concept of athletic competi- 
tion, but that does not mean that it did not have its own 
old traditions which, for all their distinctiveness, paral- 
leled the Western sporting tradition and thus served as 
a firm underpinning for the sudden upsurge in the Orient 
of the Western sport forms. 

Eastern philosophizing about physical exercise dif- 
fered from that of the Greeks, but behind them both 
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probably Jay a common instinct for sports, which is 
their true origin. In part, this instinct seems to derive 
from man’s addiction to the hunting and fighting life. 
Many sports in both the Occident and the Orient are 
merely the nonutilitarian and somewhat stylized con- 
tinuation of the closely related arts of war and the chase. 

The Buddhist prohibition against the taking of any 
form of life has inhibited hunting in many Asian coun- 
tries. Nonetheless, falconry has at various times been a 
princely sport all the way from the Middle East to Japan. 
So also has big-game hunting in locales where game was 
available, the economy could support such frivolities 
and there was a ruling class of military men. The tiger- 
hunting princes of India and the wild-boar-hunting 
feudal warriors of medieval Japan are notable examples. 

The martial arts have been even more pervasive. At 
much the same time as the original Olympic Games, the 
ancient Chinese engaged in fencing, archery, equestrian 
arts, wrestling, swimming and weight-throwing compe- 
titions. The equestrian and wrestling contests of the 
Mongols are still famous. Thai boxing, in which the kick 
is as highly regarded as the punch, has its obvious value 
as an art of self-defense. 

Polo, too, may well have grown out of the martial 
arts. Although the modern sport was developed by the 
British, something like Polo was popular at the T'ang 
court of China between the seventh and ninth centuries, 
leaving behind it a delicate trail of pottery figures of 
plump court beauties mounted on magnificent steeds 
and gaily swinging their polo mallets. One wonders what 
kind of game they played and just what a contemporary 
European might have thought of this type of feminine 
athletic prowess. 

ome of the Japanese martial arts have become 

S well known in the West in recent years. Kendo, 
or Japanese sword fighting, in which a two-handed 
bamboo sword and a handsome helmet and body 
armor are used, was for a while under a cloud in 
postwar Japan for having been too closely asso- 
ciated with prewar militarism, but it is once again in 
favor and is drawing an increasing number of Western 
devotees. Even the feudal equestrian skills with the 
bow or lance have survived as sport in Japan today, and 
archery on two legs is very much alive. 

The most popular of the Japanese martial arts, how- 
ever, is judo. It and its sister skills of karate and aikido 
are related to the older, less differentiated art of jujutsu 
(usually pronounced and spelled jujitsu). Judo special- 
izes in throwing and mat techniques; karate in hand 
blows and kicking; aikido in locks and attacking of 
vital points. Jujutsu techniques have won recognition 
from police departments and commando units all over 
the world as the most utilitarian of the manly arts of 
self-defense. And judo will emerge at the 1964 Olympics 


as one of the few Oriental sports to win a place on the 
roster. It certainly deserves this distinction because of 
the international popularity it has already won. The 
Japanese arc naturally pleased by the global enthusiasm 
for judo, but not one of its by-products, the winning 
of the world judo championship in 1961 by a massive 
Dutchman named Gccsink. 

A nother primitive source of sport, common to both 
the East and West, is what might be called folk 
activities, that is, village or group diversions. Two 
examples are the tug-of-war held between village 
groups and the large intercommunity canoe race 
popular in some parts of South Asia. Sepak raga 
(sometimes called takraw or sipa ), a type of kick ball 
popular in the Philippines, Thailand and Malaya, is 
being sponsored as an international sport by its devotees. 
In this game a rattan ball is kept aloft by feet, head and 
shoulders and passed either around a circle or across a 
net. Bullfighting, in which bull is pitted against bull, 
is popular in rural areas in Thailand and Japan, and 
cockfights arc common throughout the Philippines. 
Kite flying, which is engaged in by adults as well as 
children, is popular throughout the Far East. 

Many of these folk activities have, or at one time had, 
religious overtones, being associated with various types 
of religious festivals. An example of this in Japan is the 
boisterous annual outing of the local Shinto divinity, 
who is carried around in a small portable shrine mounted 
on a crosshatch of poles, borne by the young men of the 
community. The shrine-bearers are well lubricated by 
ample portions of sake, and in the old days, if the ends 
of carrying poles somehow stove in the gate of an un- 
popular resident, who could object, since the deity being 
taken for the outing was directing the course he took? 

The star sport that has emerged from community re- 
ligious festivities is sumo, or Japanese wrestling. Origi- 
nally a contest between local stalwarts at shrine festivals, 
it developed three centuries ago into a well-organized 
professional sport in which human behemoths sought 
to toss their adversaries to the ground or out of the 
ring. The current crop of sumo stars, though not sur- 
passing 6 feet 2 inches in height, run in weight from 
200 to 323 pounds. A somewhat fossilized traditional 
sport until a few years ago, sumo took a new lease on 
life with the advent of television, for here was a sport 
simple enough for the camera to follow but spectacular 
enough to interest the viewer. The names of sumo cham- 
pions, known only to the initiates a few years back, 
are on every schoolboy’s lips today, and even foreign 
visitors to Japan soon acquire a remarkable knowledge, 
not only of the sumo champions’ names, but of their 
standings and particular skills. Perhaps one reason for 
sumo’s rising popularity, wholly aside from its appeal 
as TV fare, is that it lends itself to the statistical analyses 
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so dear to the hearts of Japanese as well as American 
sports fans. There are ranking lists, lifetime records of 
wrestler A against wrestler B. and the like. 

The sources of Oriental sports are much like those of 
the West, and in some areas even the philosophy that 
went along with them had points of similarity. The 
Greek ideal was the perfection of the body as well as 
the mind and spirit. In the Far East the concept was 
that physical control over the body was a means to per- 
fecting the spirit. Archery, for example, was not too dif- 
ferent from the tea ceremony or the composing of poetry 
in that all three were primarily disciplines aimed at per- 
fecting the unified man and not just one element of the 
Western triad of body, mind and spirit. In Japan the 
drawing of the bow and the taking of aim were both sec- 
ondary to establishing control over the belly — that is, 
over the emotions. If this were done with success, who 
cared what happened to the arrow? In any case, it had 
little choice but to score a bull's-eye if the hand that 
guided it was controlled by a thoroughly mastered belly. 

This particular philosophic bent has led Asian sports 
off into some curious directions that hold little promise 
from the point of view of the Olympic Games. Chinese 
boxing, however exciting the name, turns out in the flesh 
to be a cross between calisthenics and the dance. The 
“boxer,” sometimes performing alone, goes through a 
series of grave postures. All this undoubtedly develops 
his grace and hopefully strengthens his control over his 
emotions, but it bears less resemblance to Western 
sports than does the Chinese theater, which contains a 
generous share of sword-wielding and balancing acts. 

All Japanese sports carry a trailing aura of the dis- 
tinctive Oriental philosophy of the cultivation of the 
spirit through control of the body. For example, devo- 
tees of the martial arts make a special point of holding 
vigorous practices on the hottest days of summer and the 
coldest days of winter. This attitude also may help ac- 
count for the bowing and other rituals that surround 
judo and other Japanese sports. It also has contributed 
to judo's particular philosophy of letting the untrained 
destroy themselves through their own strength. Judo lit- 
erally means "the way of gentleness," and one of its bas- 
ic concepts is that through perfect self-control, which 
starts, of course, with spiritual self-control, the well- 
composed man can use the uncontrolled vigor of his 
opponent’s attack as the force for his downfall. And 
actually this is the way it works. Perhaps one result of 
the emphasis on spiritual training in Japanese sports is 
the relatively advanced age of their champions. The 
strongest judo men are generally nearing their 30s, and 
kendo experts rarely reach the top before 35. 

The Oriental philosophy of sports has produced a 
somewhat distinctive sporting personality. At least this 
is true of the adherents of the traditional sports in 


Japan. They are neither the diamond-in-the-rough ath- 
letes of America nor the tweed coat, flannel-pants sports- 
men of England. The Japanese judo master tends to be 
a grave, refined-looking gentleman, suggesting a philos- 
opher-poet more than a Greek discus thrower, let alone 
a Western wrestler. Some of the gravity and seriousness, 
if not the poetry and philosophy, seem to linger on even 
with Japanese enthusiasts of the Western sports. 

The Orient thus has its own ample sporting traditions, 
but the major explanation of the vast popularity of West- 
ern sports throughout Asia today and thus the chief 
reasons why the Olympic Games are being held in 
Tokyo is that they are "modern.” True, the spark of 
the idea came from ancient Greece, but modern sports 
and the modern Olympic Games are nonetheless basical- 
ly phenomena of contemporary society. Their mass par- 
ticipation, intricate organization and vast geographic 
and transcultural scale were quite inconceivable before 
recent times. By comparison, the Greek Olympics were 
geographically narrow, culture-bound, pickup affairs, 
more akin to the attendant festivities at a statewide club 
gathering. And, significantly, in the more than two mil- 
lennia between the time of the original Olympics and 
the 19th century, sports as we know them today did not 
exist anywhere in the world. 

M odern sports arc clearly the product of our modern 
society and have in turn helped to shape it. They 
are intimately connected with the development of 
the nation-state, in which the whole citizenry, not 
just a noble ruling elite, make up the state and, if 
possible, participate in its political as well as its 
athletic life. Modern sports have been an important part 
of the growth of our contemporary mass culture. They 
have been closely linked with the spread of universal 
education, forming the physical side of the curriculum 
and a major extracurricular activity. 

The development of sports in modern times has also 
gone hand in hand with the development of technology 
and industrialization, in that the latter produced the 
affluence and leisure that made sports, particularly the 
highly organized ones, a much larger component of 
culture than they have ever been before. And probably 
science led to the worldwide emphasis on body-building 
for the sake of health and as a contribution to the full 
life. The result has been the growing acceptance through- 
out the world of the old Greek ideal of physical culture 
for its own sake and not just as a means of fostering 
the growth of the spirit, though the two concepts are not 
necessarily inconsistent and probably tend to merge in 
the minds of many Orientals. 

Sports have also helped inculcate attitudes that are 
basic to the operation of modern society as it has moved 
from the old aristocratic forms of organization toward 
the new egalitarianism and democracy. On the sporting 
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field all meet as equals. The man who calls the signals 
does so because of special skills, not because of birth. 
Teamwork cannot be subordinated to social distinctions. 
Opponents must be given an equal chance. 

The international aspect of the Olympic Games is per- 
haps their most important modern feature. The ancient 
Greeks did not invite the Romans, much less the Per- 
sians, to participate in their games. And the idea of Eng- 
lishmen holding games with Spaniards and Frenchmen 
in early modern times is fanciful enough, let alone the 
suggestion that medieval Europeans might have pro- 
posed to the retreating Moors or Mongols that they 
come back four years later for a soccer match. As Baron 
de Coubertin realized in 1892, international sports are 
an important part of the development of a modern in- 
ternational society of nations. The Olympic Games he 
started four years later were in a very real sense a pre- 
cursor of the United Nations. 

Some of the characteristics of modern sports have 
even greater significance for the Orient than for the Oc- 
cident. Lacking even the sort of international society 
that premodern Europe possessed and much more deep- 
ly divided by geography, language and culture, the East 
stands in particular need of the unifying force of inter- 
national sports. Perhaps sensing this need, the peoples 
of the East have shown an extraordinary enthusiasm 
for international meets. One expression of this has been 
the Asian Games, which have been held four times since 
the war. 

n Asia, moreover, there are even greater cleavages 

I of class and religious community to be overcome 
than in the West, and, in addition, there are con- 
cepts of saving face and other old attitudes that 
stand in the way of modernization. The very new- 
ness of the Western sports has made them partic- 
ularly helpful in the process. Since they themselves are a 
break with tradition, those who participate in them find 
it easier to overcome traditional attitudes. The process 
bears out the validity of the ancient Chinese concept of 
learning by doing rather than by reasoning. Acting out 
equality on the playing field probably does more to make 
people feel equal than all the philosophizing about the 
virtues of equality. The growing number of women who 
participate in sports is a cause as well as a symbol of a 
spectacular break with traditional Asian views that wom- 
en should remain behind the scenes. 

The peoples of the Orient may not have thought this 
all out clearly, but without doubt they have intuitively 
grasped the importance of sports in modern society. Aft- 
er their early shocked disbelief a t the Englishman 's * ‘mad- 
ness,” they began to perceive that this was an integral 
part of national strength, a necessary clement in the new 
society that they must build if the ancient countries of 
the East were to survive the military and economic en- 


croachments of the lands of the Occident and win equal- 
ity with them. 

Western sports were introduced to the Orient in 
a variety of ways. In colonial lands they crept in 
through imitation of the European rulers and through 
the school systems they built. The result has been, for 
example, an English cast of sports — cricket, Rugby and 
the like — in such former British colonies as India and 
Malaysia. 

In Japan, where there never were colonial rulers. West- 
ern sports seeped in in greater variety and in a more 
haphazard fashion. An Etonian scholar, with lifeboats 
bought from a whaler visiting Japan, instructed Tokyo 
University students in crew. An American professor in- 
troduced ice skating in Hokkaido by attaching blades 
to geta, the Japanese wooden clogs. An English clergy- 
man instructed the Japanese in the intricacies of field 
hockey. French military officers brought modern eques- 
trian techniques when they came to train the new Japa- 
nese conscript army. An Austrian army major introduced 
skiing. A Japanese student in Germany brought back 
handball. Another student in France brought back fenc- 
ing. Boxing, wrestling, basketball, cycling and gymnas- 
tics were introduced by Japanese students studying in the 
U.S. Tennis was one of the first Western sports to win 
wide popularity and developed an interesting variant, 
common to Japan, Korea and Taiwan, in which a very 
soft rubber ball is substituted for the regular one. The 
advantage of this game is that the ball cannot be hit far 
enough to be lost and almost never wears out. Baseball 
was introduced by American teachers, and in time inun- 
dated the land completely. 

The connection between modern society and sport may 
not be convincing to the Occidental, but to most Orien- 
tals it is self-evident. Modern sports arc an excellent meas- 
ure of the whole historical process of modernization in 
Asia. If one were to assemble statistics on participation 
in modern sports, land by land and province by province 
throughout Asia, they would probably correlate very 
well with statistics on literacy, standards of living, in- 
dustrialization and so on. It seems no mere accident that 
Japan, the first Asian country to host a modern Olym- 
piad, was also the first to develop the other attributes 
of a modern society — literacy, industrialization and all 
the rest. Tokyo is no accidental choice for the first non- 
Western site for the Olympics. 

To Westerners, national prowess in sports is something 
to be proud of for itself, like beautiful scenery, good 
cooking or outstanding symphony orchestras. In the 
Orient, distinction in sports is a symbol of progress 
in the modern world. Only when one realizes this can 
one understand what each point in the unofficial 
Olympic tabulation means to Oriental nations and 
what is the true significance of the Tokyo Olympics. 

END 
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From top to bottom : Blackberry Flavored Brandy On-the-Roeks ; Anisette; Creme de Menthe On-thc-Rocks ; Creme de Cacao. 


Four steps to make this the most colorful Christmas ever! 

Hiram Walker’s Cordials even have a holiday look about 
them. And so delightful any time. 

You’ll find them a refreshing treat while you’re trim- 
ming the tree. The gracious offering when friends drop 
in during the season. The fitting after-Christmas-dinner 
touch. And simply delicious any time of the year. 

In their superb Christmas wrappings (at no extra cost), 
they make charming gifts. Inexpensive, too. Choose your 

Creme de Mentno. Creme de Cacao, Anisette, ©O proof: BlacKoerry Flavored Brandy, 70 proof. Hiram Walker a Sons me., Peoria, Illinois 


favorites from the whole delicious rainbow of distinctive 
Hiram Walker's flavors. Why not do it today? 

HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORDIALS 



LIVING 
LINK 
TO THE 
PEOPLE 


TO THE STATESMEN OF ASIA, MASTERY OF THE GAMES OF THE WEST IS MORE 
THAN RELAXATION: IT IS A LINK TO THE PEOPLE. LIKE MANY YOUNG FILIPINOS, 
PRESIDENT DIOSDADO MACAPAGAL (LEFT) LEARNED TO PLAY POOL IN HIS 
BOYHOOD, STILL SHOOTS A MEAN STICK TODAY. IN JAPAN, CROWN PRINCE 
AKIHITO'S LIFETIME ADDICTION TO TENNIS LED TO ROMANCE WHEN HE MET 
HIS FUTURE WIFE MICHIKO ON THE TENNIS COURT AT A MOUNTAIN RESORT. 
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MALAYSIA'S PRIME MINISTER 
TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN CAR- 
RIES ON EPIC STRUGGLE WITH 
GOLF BALLS. HE ALSO RACES 
THOROUGHBREDS, HEADS 
FOOTBALL CONFEDERATION. 


SIR ROBERT BROWN BLACK, 
GOVERNOR OF HONG KONG, 
PERPETUATES BRITISH TRADI- 
TION OF KEEPING FIT— AND 
NATIVE CONCEPT OF ENGLISH- 
MEN— BY HIKING AT MIDDAY. 
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HIGH 

SCORER 

WITH 

EITHER 

HAND 

BY ALFRED WRIGHT 


SUITED UP AND READY. SIHANOUK CHATS 
WITH PRINCESS MONIQUE JUST BEFORE GAME 


The benign gentleman enthroned at left in his basketball 
suit is Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, who 
has been much in the news lately for his independent 
attitude toward American foreign policy. After cancel- 
ling all financial and military aid from the U.S.. he 
stretched out his right hand toward France for new help 
and even raised his left hand in a friendly wave toward 
Red China. 

Then Sihanouk turned back with relish to an entirely 
different role, one in which he is neither so controversial 
nor so unpredictable: that of the highest-scoring basket- 
ball player in the world. Early this year the Prince set a 
new Cambodian record of 92 points in a single game. 
Most of the time, however, he scores only about 60 or 70 
points. The Prince, it should be noted, is 41 years old. 
stands 5 feet 7 and is a bit on the plump side. He is also 
one of the jolliest, laughingest people in a country that 
easily leads all other nations on the face of the earth in 
annual laughs per person. 

Prince Sihanouk is just as good at volleyball as he is 
at basketball. During the 1962-63 season he captained 
Cambodia’s Palais Royal A team to the volleyball cham- 
pionship of the Corps Constitues et des Missions Etran- 
gfercs, a league that meets once or twice a week on the 
grounds of the Prince’s residence in Pnompenh. 
Among those who play on the other 1 1 teams in this 
extraordinary athletic league arc the prime minister of 
Cambodia and most of his cabinet, a selection of the 
more agile ambassadors, several dozen members of the 
Cambodian parliament and any of the military brass 
who are currently ambulatory. 

So far this year the palace A team is undefeated, 
but the league docs not seem quite as strong as it did 
a year ago. The Czech ambassador and a very tall Rus- 
sian doctor were both transferred home, thus taking 
much of the starch out of the Corps Diplomatique team: 
and the MAAG team, representing the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, at first appeared to be 
weaker because of the loss of a couple of tall colonels 
and the replacement of the commanding general by an- 
other general who has not yet proved himself on the 
courts. Now comes even more drastic damage to the quali- 
ty of the competition: the entire MAAG team has to 
go home because of the Prince's announcement that he 
no longer welcomes U.S. military aid — even in the form 
of volleyball players. 

continued 
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Although Prince Sihanouk lacks the reach to be a 
truly strong offensive vollcyballcr, he is a rock on de- 
fense, a powerful if somewhat unorthodox server and an 
inspirational captain. In Las Vegas the odds would 
have to be at least 5 to I that the palace A team will 
again lead the league, even though the Prince, like Mickey 
Mantle, is not entirely sound. He has a sprained third 
finger on his right hand and must encase it in a leather 
sheath while playing. 

Among all the heads of state in the world today. 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk is— or has been— the out- 
standing athlete, and he certainly is the most versatile. 
Besides his vigorous participation in basketball and 
volleyball, he water-skis and jockeys his sports car 
around the countryside with all the restraint of a Paris 
taxicab driver. He was an accomplished equestrian until 
an injury dismounted him several years ago. And he 
played a sound game of soccer until he began to feel he 
was getting a bit elderly for such violent exercise. 

Though the Prince loves to play these various games 
and loves even more to win, there is a good deal more 
to his sporting life than just that. One evening last sum- 
mer as Sihanouk was about to step onto the basketball 
court for a league match, he stopped to chat with an 
American visitor who, mouth ajar in wonderment, was 
attending an extraordinary sports soiree laid on by the 
Prince. 

“We arc getting very old for this,” the Prince told the 
visitor in his slightly hesitant English. Then he gestured 
toward hundreds of Cambodian children and grownups 
who were gathering around the court in the late afternoon 
and added, “But it is a good example for them. It en- 
courages them to play.” 

Dressed in well-cut blue trunks and matching shirt, 
w ith the royal crest sewed on the front, the Prince there- 
upon took up his position under the enemy basket. His 
opponents were the Administration Civile, the team of 
cabinet ministers, each of whom had qualified for the 
league by being at least 35 years old. A referee put the 
ball in play and the massacre began. 

or reasons that can only be guessed at, Adminis- 

F tration Civile did not guard the Prince as closely 
as game strategy and past performance might have 
dictated. Whenever the play moved downcourt, 
Sihanouk was left standing alone, watching his 
teammates anxiously, but every now and then 
throwing a smile to the spectators. The four other mem- 
bers of the palace team were accomplished ball hawks. 
They rarely had any trouble separating the ball from 
Administration Civile, and they had complete control 
of the backboards. Once they got their hands on the ball 
they lobbed it the length of the court to the Prince at his 
station beneath the basket. With a deft little right- 
handed jump shot he caromed the ball off the backboard 


and neatly through the basket. It was a fine play, fault- 
lessly executed, and it happened so often that the palace 
team scored 30 points or so before Administration Civile 
recorded its first basket. 

Whenever Sihanouk scored, an enormous roar burst 
from the audience, which had now grown to several thou- 
sand standees and squatees. The Prince, who is all extro- 
vert, would bathe everyone with his rich, warm grin, while 
swinging his arms self-consciously as if to say “Shucks, 
it wasn’t that good." If he missed, which was seldom, a 
small frown like a dark cloud swept across his normally 
cheerful round face. 

The final score of the match was 156-28 in favor of 
palace A, with the Prince scoring 72 of his team’s points. 
A brass band on the sidelines started to play one of the 
slow, slightly mournful Cambodian songs, many of which 
Sihanouk himself has composed; and all the players of 
both teams bowed in deep reverence to the Prince, their 
hands joined in a prayerful clasp and their foreheads al- 
most touching the ground, as if they were trying to roll 
peanuts with their noses. Sihanouk acknowledged their 
salute by clasping his own hands together and bowing 
reverently in return. Then he made the same gesture in 
all directions to the cheering, smiling crowd of specta- 
tors around the court. It was a touching moment of mu- 
tual affection and respect between an enlightened leader 
and his people. 

he next item on the program that evening was a 
| ladies’ volleyball match on an adjoining court, for 
1 the Prince likes to see the women of his country as 
1 fit as the men. This contest featured Lcs Dames du 
Palais Royalagainsta pickup teamof French wom- 
en, most of them wives of French army officers. Si- 
hanouk’s wife, Princess Monique, who is half Cambo- 
dian and half Italian, led the palace ladies to their places, 
and their appearance on the court was one of the finest 
sights a man could see. Cambodians arc extremely mod- 
est, so Princess Monique and her team were turned out 
in loose-fitting black silk slacks and red blouses. Yet 
nothing could conceal the grace and beauty of the la- 
dies of the palace. Princess Monique is one of the pret- 
tiest women in all of Asia— or, in other words, the en- 
tire world. The French women, exquisitely coiffed, wore 
short shorts. 

While the ladies were playing, Sihanouk sat in an arm- 
chair close by the court, shouting encouragement to his 
wife and her teammates. Since the palace team won the 
first set, and the Princess, despite a bandaged hand, was 
the best player on her side, the Prince had much to smile 
about. But as the game progressed, the French women 
started to get the hang of it, and their captain, a large 
and agile Belgian baroness, was soon too much for the 
competition. The palace ladies began to lose, the Prince 
grew increasingly unhappy and several times he publicly 
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corrected Princess Monique for the careless way she bat- 
ted the ball. Like so many wives who think their hus- 
bands are talking poppycock, she pretended she did not 
hear what he was saying. As cool and languid as her hus- 
band is bouncy and exuberant, Princess Monique ac- 
cepted her team's defeat gracefully. Whatever her feel- 
ings may have been at the moment, she let her husband 
do the family emoting. 

After the Princess and her team stopped playing, other 
volleyball and basketball games continued simultane- 
ously for hours. As it grew dark the courts were floodlit: 
around 10 o'clock someone set up a small bar where 
sandwiches and beer and whisky and gin were sold. The 
snack peddlers one sees on all the streets of the Orient 
suddenly appeared w ith their barrows to dispense noodle 
soup and other Cambodian delicacies to the spectators. 
All the while the Prince wandered through the crowd, 
cracking jokes that put the people in stitches, but every 
so often he would rejoin his wife, sitting beside her on 
one of the chairs reserved for the palace company. 
Wherever he happened to be, you could always hear the 
chatter of his happy voice or the cackle of his infectious 
laughter as he played his role of the genial host. 

As the evening wore on, the foreign dignitaries and 
their families began to steal glances at their watches. 
When the American Ambassador finally left, he ex- 
plained that he had to make an appearance before a Boy 
Scout meeting, and some of the other foreigners looked 
as if they wished they had a similar excuse. Toward mid- 
night. while a seemingly endless volleyball game was in 
progress between the French army officers and their 
Cambodian counterparts, the Prince trotted briskly over 
to his American visitor and said, with great considera- 
tion. "This game is very . . . er . . . very . . . cr . . . 
very lasting. You must feel free to leave whenever you 
care to do so. I know you must be up early in the morn- 
ing." Sihanouk speaks precise English, but it is quite ob- 
vious that his mind is translating from French to English 
as he talks. 

On another day. in a formal statement. Prince Siha- 
nouk explained what had prompted his frenetic addic- 
tion to sport and his insistence on sharing it w ith his sub- 
jects. "Sport," he said, "and more especially games in 
which opposing teams confront each other in friendly ri- 
valry, serves to instill discipline intoa nation's youth by 
teaching it the advantage to be derived from cooperating 
together to achieve a common objective. Sport also 
trains young men and women to control their emotions, 
promotes fellowship and improves physique and thus 
builds up strong bodies and forms disciplined minds — 
qualities which are of inestimable value to a nation pre- 
paring to play a worthy part in the modern world." 

It is toward this modern world that Sihanouk is trying 
to guide Cambodia, a nation that began only a few years 


ago to make the long climb out of the Middle Ages. 

Cambodia's first touch with the modern world came 
in 1863, when the ancient Khmer kingdom became a 
French protectorate, a colonial state bordered by what is 
now Vietnam on the cast and Laos on the north. It re- 
mained this way for nearly 100 years, an exotic colony at 
the far corner of Southeast Asia. In 1941 Sihanouk’s 
grandfather. King Sisowath Monivong, died, and the 
French overlords decided to pass over Sihanouk's father 
in the line of succession. Instead, the Prince himself, 
then only 18. was installed as ruler by the Vichy govern- 
ment of Marshal Pctain, w hich no doubt hoped to have 
under its control a pliable youth who would give no 
trouble at a time when France was sufficiently harassed 
by her heavy misfortunes in Europe. 

ntil the end of World War II nothing of conse- 

U quence happened toeither Cambodia or Sihanouk, 
since the country was somewhat removed from the 
main currents of the struggle in the Far East. 

Flowever, when the war ended, and the great 
movement for independence swept across South- 
east Asia, young Sihanouk was at the forefront of his na- 
tion’s cry for independence from the French. During the 
difficult years that followed, when the Communist Viet 
M/nh kept most of Indochina in turmoil, Sihanouk took 
to the field with the tough Cambodian troops and led the 
drive that expelled the Viet Minh from his soil. The job 
was done so well that when the French finally guaranteed 
independence to all the three states of Indochina in the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954, Cambodia was the only one 
that did not have to be partitioned between Communist 
and uncommitted governments. 

Nonetheless, the politics of Cambodia, under the con- 
stitution it adopted in 1947, were in constant uproar. 
The squabbles of innumerable political parties made 
a farce of self-government. It was at this point that 
Sihanouk, then 32, abdicated the throne— though main- 
taining in name at least the royal title of Prince— in favor 
of his father, so as to take a more active part in his 
nation's day-to-day politics. He helped found the Sang- 
kum, a political party that swallowed up all the dissident 
groups and brought some unity to the country’s internal 
chaos. For himself, Sihanouk set up a position he called 
Chef de I'Etat, a kind of paternalistic function which 
carries no particular constitutional authority but syn- 
thesizes within itself the royal prestige and the power 
of party leadership. In Western terms, he was the boss. 
Everyone knew it, and practically everyone was glad. 

Today, by any standards, Cambodia is a poor country. 
So far as is yet known, it is without such natural re- 
sources as coal or oil. Almost all of its 6 million in- 
habitants till the soil, growing rice in the paddy fields 
that are under water half the year. They also grow a little 
cotton and a little rubber and harvest a little lumber in 
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the mountains along the coast of the Gulf of Siam. Mod- 
ern public utilities are scarce and even in the capital city 
of Pnompenh, very few of the half million inhabitants 
have telephones. Transportation is mainly by bus over 
primitive roads or by bicycle or on foot. The country’s 
greatest natural asset is its unfailing good humor. There 
are no better-natured people anywhere. 

Good humor, however, is a very difficult asset to con- 
vert into strength and wealth. After he had been only a 
few years at the herculean task of modernizing his small 
nation, Sihanouk realized the country needed two things 
desperately: a feeling of unity and an aggressive spirit. 
So he turned to organized sport, which was as unfamiliar 
as champagne and Cadillacs to his agrarian subjects. 

Until 1958, a mere five years ago. no Cambodian 
team of any kind had ever entered an international 
competition. That year. The Asia Foundation, a private- 
ly endowed group of Americans who try to sell the U.S. 
abroad, provided the money fora Cambodian basketball 
team to go to the Asian Games in Tokyo. Naturally, the 
team did poorly. 

A year or so later, Sihanouk founded the Commis- 
sariat du Sport. Its purpose was to arouse interest in 
games like soccer and basketball and volleyball, games 
which could be played with a minimum investment in 
equipment by the children in Cambodia’s growing pub- 
lic school system. But again the results were discour- 
aging. At the 1961 South-East Asia Peninsular Games 
in Rangoon, only the Laotians, a people conspicuous 
for their lassitude, did worse than the Cambodians, 
who won but a single gold medal (in boxing). At that 
point, Sihanouk placed the sports program under the 
army, where a great deal of the nation’s money and 
authority reposed. 

All of a sudden, playing fields began to sprout across 
the Cambodian countryside like dandelions on a com- 
muter’s front lawn. The number of soccer fields and 
basketball courts quintupled. Volleyball courts increased 
tenfold. The Prince and his Palais Royal teams began 
appearing here, there and the other place, beating the 
stuffing out of all local opposition and thereby showing 
the young folks that even Monseigneur himself, as the 
Prince prefers to be known in his new role, enjoys team 
sports. The only trouble was, nobody knew how to play 
any of the games properly. 

As if the Prince had waved a magic wand, skilled 
coaches suddenly began to appear from all over the world. 
The Chinese Communists sent basketball coaches. The 
Czechs sent instructors in mauve went d' ensemble. The 
Americans sent coaches for track and field, swimming 
and boxing. In the great struggle for the neutralist mind 
of Cambodia, sport became the friendly battleground. 
Even during the last few weeks, America's missionaries 
of sport remained as welcome as ever. 


Among all the Tom Dooleys and Peace Corpsmen 
and other selfless Americans who have carried the flag 
of democracy abroad, none are more inspiring and 
devoted than the earnest little band of coaches who 
labor to make real athletes out of the untrained Cam- 
bodian youth. There is Bill Sorsby, a onetime Univer- 
sity of Oregon sprinter and hurdler who gave up his job 
as track coach at the University of Idaho. There is Joe 
Foggy, a former Tennessee State football player who 
now teaches boxing. There is Phil Reavis, the Villanova 
high jumper who was on the 1956 Olympic team. There 
was Dr. Bernard Loft, a swimming coach from Indiana, 
who has since been spelled by another American. 

All these men have beaten the tropical bushes of the 
Cambodian countryside, exposing their digestive sys- 
tems to indescribable punishment while looking for the 
most talented young athletes of the nation. Once they 
have assembled their pupils in the training quarters at 
Pnompenh, they must act as parents, teachers, coaches 
and priests to teen-agers who speak not a word of 
English — and not much more French. Awaiting the 
completion of a Sihanouk-inspired municipal stadium 
at Pnompenh, Sorsby and Reavis must run their track 
team up and down the steps and around the perimeter 
of the Pnompenh temple in the heart of the city. 
Foggy’s boxers work out in a gym that looks like Mam- 
my Yokum’s chicken coop. Dr. Loft’s swimmers are 
forced to thread their way through the small fry bathing 
in the plunge of the local French sports club. 

P erhaps the greatest frustration of all belongs to 
Chris Appel, who two years ago was an all-con- 
ference basketball player for the University of 
Southern California. Because of his basketball tal- 
ent and because he learned to speak facile French 
from his Russian and French parents, Chris was 
asked to go to Cambodia and coach basketball under 
the aegis of The Asia Foundation. 

When he arrived, Chris found a Chinese Communist 
in charge. He also discovered that nothing was about 
to make the neutralist Cambodian government risk an 
international incident by awarding the job to an Ameri- 
can. Anyway, Cambodians had always thought the 
Chinese to be better basketball players than the Ameri- 
cans. So Chris Appel promptly organized a makeshift 
team of student teachers-in-training and almost beat the 
Chinese-trained team in the finals of the national tour- 
nament. This near miss improved Appel’s position — 
and the respect of Cambodians for American basket- 
ball— but Chris has not yet fully succeeded in deposing 
his Chinese rival. Nevertheless, he continues to labor in 
Sihanouk’s behalf and to share the Prince’s concern for 
the continued growth of sport in Cambodia. 

"We are handicapped in some sports,” Prince Siha- 
nouk said recently, “by our small stature. This applies to 
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athletics in general, with the result that we have never 
put up much of a show as athletes at international 
games. Lack of height also prevents us from giving a 
good account of ourselves at basketball despite the 
natural aptitude shown by many of the younger gener- 
ation for this game.” 

Coaches Sorsby and Appel got to thinking about this 
statement of the Prince’s one afternoon, and Sorsby 
said, “I wish wc could get that idea out of their heads, 
f wish we could get some of our best short athletes over 
here to show them it doesn’t matter how tall you are. I 
wish wc could gel Jim Beatty and Paul Stuber, the 
Oregon high jumper who has done seven feet.” 

Appel, who himself stands 6 feet 2, cut in, "1 wish we 
could get Bob Cousy over. They've got plenty of guys 
as tall as Cousy. They don’t even know we’ve got basket- 
ball players like that. Imagine what they would think if 
they could see some of our really good basketball teams 
like the Celtics. I can't even get good movies of the pro 
games to show them. Or imagine if they could see the 
Harlem Globetrotters. God, that would be worth all the 
foreign aid money we’ve put into this country for the 
last 10 years. Instead of that they send us the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet or the Budapest String Quartet. A lot of 
good that does.” 

"Gee, there are so many things wc could do,” Sorsby 
said. "If we could just get them a decent diet with 
enough protein. These kids just don't have a chance to 
build up their endurance eating things like rice and 
noodles and barbecued tarantulas or whatever those 
things arc that they get. They have so much natural 


ability that it hurts you to know that they aren’t making 
the most of it.” 

Elsewhere and on another occasion, Prince Sihanouk 
said last summer, "I don’t consider the winning of ath- 
letic honors necessary or very important. But we do 
attach very great importance to the physique and char- 
acter-building aspect of our sports program. 

"Nevertheless, our status as an independent nation 
does impose on us the obligation to acquit ourselves 
worthily, not only in the field of sport but also in all 
those other activities in which we are called upon to 
play our part. 

"In sport, we struggle on in good heart, making the 
most of such assets as we have and showing ourselves 
thereby to be in robust health, and to possess dogged 
determination. Furthermore, I don’t think a small na- 
tion lays itself open to criticism by treating sports and 
games as a serious matter like the great powers, which 
have prestige considerations to worry about. 

"But there is an aspect of these international gather- 
ings which does interest us greatly. That is the occasion 
they offer for nations both great and small to get to know 
each other better and for athletes of all nationalities to 
live together in brotherly fashion." 

This rather lofty attitude toward sport hardly jibes 
with Prince Sihanouk’s own fiercely competitive nature 
on the playing field, and one suspects that his subjects 
are more likely to be guided by his actions than his 
words. Cambodians, particularly young Cambodians, 
idolize Sihanouk; he has brought them a way to translate 
their energy into unity and purpose. 

END 



IN PROVINCIAL TAKEO, THOUSANDS OF ATHLETES STAGE GAMES FOR VISITING PRINCE SIHANOUK 



THE 

COBRA 

AND 

C.K.YANG 

BY ROBERT CREAMER 


If the snake had been a copperhead or a rattler, or even 
a bushmaster or a krait, the story would not have seemed 
so impressive. But it was a cobra, and a cobra has a spe- 
cial quality — like a shark or a tiger. 

"In World War II,” said C. K. Yang (see cover), “the 
American planes came to bomb Formosa, and we had 
to go up to the mountains to live. My father made me an 
archery — you know? A bow? One day I was in the woods 
and there was a snake in the path. It was a cobra. He was 
up like this, you know? With his neck? My father told 
me, always stand still when you see a snake. I stand still. 
Then after a while I move a little this way. The snake 
move his head the same way. I lean back. The snake lean 
forward. I was so scared.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I shot him. I got mad. I said to myself, *1 will kill this 
snake.’ Very slow, I got my archery.” Yang’s dark eyes 
stared, and his face grew tense as he reached over his 
shoulder to the quiver that had been there so many years 
before. He strung an imaginary arrow on his imaginary 
bow, drew it back, let it go and smiled. “I got him in 
the neck.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“I went home.” 


“Did you get the arrow back?" 

“No!” He laughed at the idea. “I ran home! I was so 
scared.” He shook his head in amusement. "The next 
day I went back, and the snake was still there. He was 
dead. I got my arrow back then.” 

“How old were you?” 

“Ohhh.” The effort of remembering took a long mo- 
ment. “I was about — 11.” 

Next October in Tokyo, barring illness, injury, polit- 
ical disaster or the sudden emergence of an entirely un- 
anticipated new star, C. K. Yang, holder of the unofficial 
world record for shooting cobras through the neck with 
an arrow at the age of 1 1 , should win the Olympic Games 
decathlon, the 10-evcnt, two-day ordeal that is the most 
demanding test of athletic ability in sport. It seems sin- 
gularly appropriate that at these first Olympics ever held 
in Asia, the most highly respected gold medal of the 
Games (the Olympic decathlon champion is usually 
called the world’s greatest athlete) should be won by an 
Asian, and not only by an Asian but by a Chinese who 
will be the first Chinese ever to win an Olympic gold 
medal. That the Chinese in question is a citizen of Chiang 
Kai-shek's Republic of China (1 1 million people) rather 
than Mao Tse-tung’s People’s Republic of continued 


THE WORLD'S BEST ATHLETE TAKES A HURDLE EN ROUTETD HIS NEW DECATHLON RECORD 
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THE COBRA AND C. K. YANG <™/,w 


China (670 million) is an irony that must delight the 
one China as much as it gaJJs the other, though it seems 
certain that on the Communist mainland all but the most 
thoroughly brainwashed will feel a surge of national 
pride when the name of C. K. Yang— or Yang Chuan- 
Kwang, to give it its proper Chinese form — leads all 
the rest. 

Unlike many of the Nationalist Chinese, who fled the 
mainland after the Communist take-over in 1949, Yang 
was born on Taiwan, the 225-mile-long island that the 
early Portuguese explorers described as formosa. or 
"beautiful," on July 10, 1933. He will be 31 at the Olym- 
pics, a very old age for a track and field man and partic- 
ularly for a decathlon champion. But despite his chrono- 
logical antiquity, Yang (his name is pronounced as 
though it rhymed with "tongue") is a youthful man. His 
small- fen lured, boyish face and crew-cut hair, and his 
tall, lean build and springy stride make him seem closer 
to 20 than to 30. He was late maturing as an athlete. He 
was almost 21 before he got around to what might be 
called full-time participation in track and field, and he 
was 23 when he first saw top-level competition, at the 
Melbourne Olympics in 1956. (Bob Mathias was 2| 
when he retired in 1952 after winning his second Olym- 
pic decathlon, and Rafcr Johnson was only 25 when he 
culminated a long and remarkable athletic career with 
his decathlon victory in Rome in 1960.) 

A lthough Yang won the Asian Games decathlon 
twice, in 1954 and 1958, he was unknown to most 
followers of track and field until he came to the 
U.S. in the summer of 1958 to compete in the U.S. 
decathlon championship in Palmyra, N.J. The 
Formosan track and field federation had asked the 
Amateur Athletic Union to extend an invitation to 
Yang, a necessary formality, and then had sent him to 
the U.S. in the company of an English-speaking coach 
named Wei Chcn-wu. In Palmyra, Yang went into ac- 
tion against a field that included Rafcr Johnson. John- 
son was then the best decathlon man in the world — he 
broke the world record later that summer in Moscow in 
the first U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual meet — but Yang was a close 
second to him after the first day of competition and to 
everyone’s astonishment actually went into the lead after 
the first event of the second day before Johnson rallied 
to win. 

Yang had expected to remain in the U.S., competing 
and Icar/ung, for only a month or two, but after his fine 
showing against Johnson it was arranged by the au- 
thorities in Taiwan for him to stay in the U.S. and con- 
tinue his athletic career in college. Yang spoke no Eng- 
lish at all. but he studied the language intensively for a 
year, with Coach Wei tutoring him at night, and in 1959 
he entered UCLA, Rafcr Johnson’s school, as a fresh- 
man in physical education. He will receive his degree 


early in 1964. Because of the language barrier, the time 
he has devoted to track and field, his age (he was 26 
when he enrolled as a freshman) and the fact that he 
married and became a father during his years at UCLA, 
his grades have sometimes been poor. But he has never 
failed a subject, and his achievement in obtaining a 
degree less than six years after he began to learn English 
seems in some ways as remarkable as his accomplish- 
ments in track and field. 

At UCLA, under the direction of Elvin (Ducky) 
Drake, Rafer Johnson’s coach, Yang refined his athletic 
abilities, and in 1959, when Johnson was sidelined with 
injuries suffered in an automobile accident, Yang won 
the U.S. decathlon championship. Rafer took his cham- 
pionship back the next year, setting a new world record 
as he did so, but again Yang was a strong second. He, 
loo, broke the old world record and in the Olympics in 
Rome two months later almost upset Johnson in the 
most stirring competition of the Games (SI, Sept. 19, 
I960). Yang lost by 58 points, which is a photo finish by 
decathlon reckoning (C. K. has a penchant for such hair- 
breadth finishes: he won his decathlon debut at the 1954 
Asian Games by 25 points and his 1959 U.S. cham- 
pionship by 5 points). 

When Johnson retired after the I960 Olympics, Yang 
took over as the best decathlon man in the world. Be- 
cause of a muscle pull he did not compete in the U.S. 
championship in 1961, but he won it in 1962. Then in 
1963 he broke Johnson's world record and became the 
first man ever to score more than 9,000 points in a 
decathlon (points arc earned in each of the 10 events by 
measuring the individual’s performance a gainst a detailed 
scoring table — so many points for a 6-foot high jump, 
so many more points for a 6-foot I -inch high jump, and 
so on ). Yang, who had concurrently developed into one 
of the best pole vaulters in the world — he set an indoor 
world record in 1963 — earned 1,515 of his 9,121 points 
in his record decathlon by vaulting nearly 16 feet, which 
is the maximum amount you can earn in any one event. 
Because of the vast improvement in pole-vaulting per- 
formances brought about by the introduction of the 
highly elastic fiber-glass pole (Yang uses one), the de- 
cathlon scoring tables — which are reviewed and revised 
every decade or so to keep any event from becoming 
disproportionately important in relation to the others 
— arc almost certain to be changed before the Tokyo 
Olympics. 

This will reduce the number of points that Yang 
might expect to gain from the pole vault, but it should 
not afTcct his overall total to a damaging degree. He is 
what is known in track circles as a w'orld-class competi- 
tor not only in the pole vault but in the broad jump (25 
feet plus), high hurdles (under 14 seconds) and javelin 
throw (235 feet and up), and he is very close to (hat 
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level in the high jump (6 feet 7>/i inches) and in the 
100- and 400-meter runs (10.6 and 47.7 seconds). In 
competition for the UCLA track team — he was co- 
captain last season — he frequently scored points in five 
events. The only decathlon events in which he is run of 
the mill are the discus throw and the shotput. (He is 
poor in the 1,500-meter run, but no top decathlon man 
has ever been very good in it: the final event of the sec- 
ond day, it serves primarily as a test of endurance.) 

Yang is slightly more than 6 feet tall and he weighs 
about 180 pounds — almost exactly Stan Musial's height 
and weight. Like Musial, he is lithe and seems almost 
thin until he moves into action; then, as with Musial, 
muscles pop out all over, like bunches of grapes. But 
unlike Musial, who as a boy was a superb gymnast and 
a fine all-round athlete, Yang as a boy was a joke, the 


object of the raucous humor of his schoolmates, a 
classic example of the ugly duckling who took a long, 
long time to grow up. Yang has vivid memories of that 
painfully slow metamorphosis, and this fall, in his small 
apartment in West Los Angcles'near the UCLA campus, 
he talked about it in his surprisingly good though oc- 
casionally freewheeling English. 

"I'm going to tell you exactly how it was,” he said. 
“You see, my father was a baseball player and a track 
athlete." (The reference to baseball seemed unreal until 
it was recalled that Taiwan was under Japanese occupa- 
tion from 1895 until the end of World War II and that 
the baseball-loving Japanese brought bat and ball with 
them wherever they conquered.) "My father was not an 
outstanding athlete, not an Olympic athlete, but in our 
county he was very outstanding. When I was 4 or 5 
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years old he was still playing, and he always bring me 
to watch." Yang, who has four sisters, was an only son. 
“So when I went to school I became very interested in 
playing ball and running. Maybe heredity, you know, 
background. 

“But I wasn't very fast. In China, have track meet 
which is held each year in school. Just the school. We 
don't have teams, but everybody have to run in the 
track meet. I never won. I was always behind everybody. 
I was way behind, and everybody laugh at me. I laugh 
at me, too. if I were them. Because my father was such 
a very fast runner in the county and here I was and I 
couldn't run fast. People laugh. 

“But I try. I always want to be like my father, you 
know, could run and all. When I saw his spikes — base- 
ball and track— they really fascinated me. I said to my- 
self, gee, if you wear these kind of shoes you have to be 
very outstanding. I put my feet into my father's shoes. 
They were not good anymore, those spikes, but I tried to 
wear them. Once J took some needle and sewed them 
and I tried to run on a field. I was maybe 10. When I 
go home my father saw his shoes and he got mad and 
bawled me out — oh. he didn't bawl me out so much as 
ask why I sewed his shoes like that. He was pretty in- 
terested to know how I will be as an athlete. 

“Then World War II came and we hid in the moun- 
tains— when I shot the snake— and I got sick with ma- 
laria. A terrible thing to have. I was afraid later that 
I would be a carrier, but I went to a doctor several 
times here to check my blood, and no more. I am glad 
to be normal now! But after World War II it came 
back. I was about 14 or 15 and, you know, at 14 or 15 
you grow up. But what I did was be sick in a bed for a 
year. Sometimes get better, then worse again. Seemed 
a long time. I thought I was going to die. I lose my 
confidence, my faith in myself. 

“Finally somebody told my father about a doctor 
who was traveling around. My father talked to him. and 
he came to my house and looked at me: my eyes, my 
heart. He said, ‘Don't worry. I can fix him.’ He gave 
me medicine. Up to then, every day the fever came on a 
certain time, suppose 9 o’clock — it was different maybe 
one hour up or down. But a terrible thing. Get cold, then 
get hot. And afterward feel nothing. He gave me medi- 
cine two days. First day. the fever didn't come out very 
bad. Second day, it didn’t come out at all. I thought it 
would come out again, but the doctor told me to eat 
that pill for a month, so I continued it and 1 got well. 

“And then I just grew up, you know? Whoosh. No 
muscles, just bone. Very tall and thin. People called me 
Bamboo. I was really embarrassed, people calling me 


Bamboo because, as you know, Chinese people are 
short, and being like me. tall, it's unusual, you know, 
over there. When I'd stand in class, so tall, people only 
up to my shoulders, I was ashamed. People laugh at 
me and I hate myself. ] was sad. I used to cry. because 
people give me a bad time. You know how teen-agers 
are. And I couldn't fight them, because I was too weak. 
And I really don't like people to fight against people. 
No matter what they say. I learned to forget it. I 
learned to avoid this kind of thing. But sometimes I 
thought about being like this, so tall and thin, what am 
I going to do? What's going to happen to me? I don't 
think I would have girl friends, or things like that. I 
worried about that. 

“But then I said to myself, people laugh at me, so 
what. Keep well, stay alive. I learned to determine some- 
thing in my mind: if you're ever going to do it you have 
to do it, complete it. The first thing that came to my 
mind was, O.K., I’m going to try to run. We had the 
school track meet and I ran in it. Third place. People 
laughing. I was so tall. Short people — whoosh! — like 
that. I felt bad but my father said, ‘Oh, don't worry. 
Still long way to go. You can build your muscles.’ 
But my mother really worried. She doesn't want me to 
— she doesn't want people to say that I’m tall and thin, 
like that. She doesn’t want people laughing." 

tried to play baseball. I went to the coach, who 

I was the principal of our school, Taitung Agricul- 
tural High School. I said, ‘Uh, will you takemeas, 
you know, one of the baseball players?’ I said. ‘I 
know that I can practice and maybe get used to it.’ 
I thought maybe he would take me as a ball carrier 
or a bat carrier, something like that. He refused to have 
me. He couldn't take very many, and the others were 
better than I was. 

“During the summer I practiced playing baseball. 
Many kids did not, because they did not like to practice 
hard in the hot summer. But I practice and practice, 
and when we were back in school one day a fellow came 
to me and said, ‘The principal wants to see you.’ I 
said, ‘What for? He doesn't want to sec me.' He said, 
‘He likes to talk to you.' So 1 went over there. 1 think, 
oh, what I do? Think, something happened to my father, 
a farmer. But he said, ‘This is your glove, and this is 
your uniform. How would you like to change and go 
over to the practice field and work out?’ 

“I was so happy, so happy. But in practice when I 
throw the ball I was — so funny form, you know? I 
couldn't throw hard. The athletes start laughing at me. 
I was so happy to join them, and I was so embarrassed 
when they laugh at me. The coach was mad. He bawled 

continued 
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As Shoko Yamamoto welcomes you aboard your Japan 
Air Lines Jet Courier, you begin experiencing a delightful 
difference in airline travel. Here is warmth and hospitality 
uniquely Japanese— innate in the family heritage of Shoko 
and her sister hostesses. 

Their charm and grace as they serve you in flight are of 
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delicacies . . . later a Continental luncheon or dinner served 
in the classic atmosphere of your cabin's pine-bough bro- 
cades and ancient crests of Japan. 

This hospitality and concern for your well-being, com- 
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ers leave Los Angeles or San Francisco every day for 
Tokyo . . . connect with other JAL jets for Hong Kong, 
Southeast Asia, India, the Middle East, and Europe. JAL 
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penhagen, London, and Paris. 

See your travel agent for reservations, and enjoy a travel 
experience unique in all the world — "the calm beauty of 
Japan at almost the speed of sound." 

P.S. JAL's transpacific flights — eleven every week — all 
touch down at Honolulu. Plan to stop over for an inter- 
lude of Hawaiian sun and surf at no extra air fare. It's 
another "bonus" when you fly Japan Air Lines. 
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Tribute to a gracious heritage: 
IAL hostess Shako Yamamoto 
arranges I lowers at 
the family shrine 



Happiness flourishes in Shoko's serene household 




The traditional bow ol respect 



For a fascinating preview of the pleasures of flying lapan Air Lines, 
send for "Your World on IAL " tour kit. If you would also like to receive the 
complete 200-page guidebook "Seeing lapan," enclose one dollar. 

Write lapan Air Lines, Box 2721 SI, San Francisco 26. 
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them out who laughed, and he said, ‘If 
you laugh at people someday he will be 
much better than you are. You better 
not laugh at people. You never know. 
He have a long way to go, and maybe 
he can learn faster than you and some- 
day laugh at you. Put yourself in that 
position. Suppose people laugh at you. 
How do you respond to them? How do 
you feel?’ Said, ‘Think about it.’ And 
they didn't laugh at me anymore. 

“We practice, and in a month I can 
compete against them in some ways — 
catch a ball or hit. And then I can hit 
the ball good. And I can run. I got 
faster and faster. I built muscles, you 
know? Even now, from baseball playing, 
my right arm is bigger than my left. 

“They made me pitcher. I learned 
most balls, except knuckle ball. I could 
throw fast ball, outdrop, curve, and I 
could throw from below — underhand, 
sidehand, overhand. The coach asked 
me, you know, curve ball, do like this 
and like this and like this. And I just, 
you know, discover myself. I was only a 
fair pitcher, but in that school — most 
of the time we just played against our- 
selves — I was good. I struck out 1 7 men 
one time. And then we had a big game 
— the players and the coach and some 
teachers all mixed together on the same 
team to represent the school. We won 
the game and a big, big cup. Afterward 
we had a banquet, and the coach said 
again, he review what he said to the 
athletes who laughed at me. Two of 
them cried, you know?” 

Triumphant, Yang continued to play 
baseball but, relishing his newly devel- 
oped speed, he turned also to track and 
field. He ran in the all-county meet 
and finished a respectable third in the 
100 meters. He began to practice the 
broad jump and the high jump. In the 
high jump he did well at first, but then 
for a long time he plateaued at 5 feet. 

“Jump 5 feet and jump and jump and 
jump again. But one day, all of sudden, 

I jump 5 feet 8 or 9. And then the all- 
county track meet again, and I jump 6 
feet! And then I compete in the nation- 
als of Formosa. And I won! The follow- 
ing year 1 competed in both the high 


jump and the broad jump in the nation- 
als, and I won the broad jump and fin- 
ished third in the high jump. 

“The next year, 1954, was the Asian 
Games. I really wanted to go. I quit 
playing baseball and concentrated on 
track. In the final tryouts I finished sec- 
ond in the broad jump and second in 
the high jump. I was nervous. In the 
high jump I had the same height as the 
winner, but I missed more times and I 
was placed second. They were taking 21 
athletes for track and field, and they said 
they would announce the team over the 
radio. I was in the hotel packing — either 
go home or report to training headquar- 
ters. And they call the names over the 
radio, one by one. The athletes who 
made it began jumping around the 
room. I began to get sad. I faced to the 
wall. I think I was in tears. Here came 
17 and 18. Then the man who beat me 
in the high jump — same height, but I 
was second — he was No. 19. I got so 
mad. I was beaten out by so little. Also, 
I said to myself, I can do the broad jump, 
too. I was ready to quit and go back 
to the baseball. Then 20 came. Not me. 

I was ready to carry my luggage out, 
get taxi and get train and go home. And 
then 21, they call my name. The last 
one. I just couldn’t believe it. I was in 
tears even more. 

“But I was still mad — I still want to 
go home. I got a taxi and went to the 
station, but in the waiting room I 
thought and I decided. I’m going to 
report. So I went to the training camp.” 

And there, in the training camp, the 
world's best decathlon man was created 
— accidentally. The field-event men like 
Yang, who was to compete in the broad 
jump and high jump, trained on the same 
field with the track men, the runners. 
Yang's curiosity and competitive drive 
moved him to experiment with other 
events, hitherto strange to him. He set 
up a bicycle and used it as an impromptu 
hurdle. He read a Japanese book on 
hurdling — Yang speaks and reads Jap- 
anese fluently because of his schooling 
under the Japanese occupation — and 
studied its illustrations. “I tried to bring 
the whole thing together in my mind,” 

continued 
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lie said, but his coach became irritated 
because Yang was not concentrating on 
his jumping. Yang said. "I told him, ‘I 
just can’t jump every day. If I practice 
hurdling today, maybe tomorrow I can 
jump more higher.’ And I did. I jumped 
2 or 3 inches higher.” 

At the end of each week the squad 
underwent trials. Yang said, “One week 
I ask the coach, ‘Can I run the hurdles?’ 
He said, ‘Are you kidding?’ I said, ‘No, 
I'm not kidding. I'd like to run.’ He 
said, ‘O.K., after you broad-jump and 
high-jump.' So I jumped and jumped. 
And then I ran the hurdles. I beat them 
all! They were all about 16.2 seconds, 
and I did 16 flat. I was surprised that 
everybody was so happy, because the 
three guys I beat were so mad. I felt, oh, 
my fault. I shouldn’t do that. But I 
practice and finally I run 15.7, equal to 
the national record. And I practice the 
javelin. I just threw it wild at first, but 
in three weeks I beat him, the javelin 
thrower. So the coach said, ‘I like to see 
you throw again next week.’ Then I did 
the discus and the shotput. And then, 
three weeks before we leave for Manila 
for the Asian Games, the coach said, 
‘How’d you like to try decathlon?’ 

“I was so surprised. I really didn't 
feel like it. The two decathlon boys, 
when we had trials, they had to do two 
days. I used to laugh at them. And then 
I said to myself, oh, I shouldn’t laugh. I 
remembered my principal. And then I 
felt sorry for them. So when they asked 
me about the decathlon, I said, oh no, 
I don’t like the pole vault and I don't 
like to run 1,500 meters. I don't mind 
100 or 400 meters, but not 1,500 meters. 

“They ask me again. Every meal. At 
breakfast, ask me. Lunch, ask me. Din- 
ner. ask me. Before we go to bed, ask 
me. For three days. Then I talked to 
one athlete about what I should do. He 
said, ‘You. You run 1,500 meters, not 
me.’ But another guy said, ‘Hey, if you 
compete in the decathlon you have a 
chance to do well in the Asian Games. 
You have a good chance to place in the 
decathlon, but not in the broad jump or 
high jump. Think about it.’ He was old, 
about 30 — like my age now. He was a 


teacher. He knows something. So the 
next day at breakfast, before the coach 
had a chance to ask me, I say to him, 
‘Yes, Coach. I’m going to compete in 
the decathlon.’ 

“So I practice. Try the pole vault. I 
never pole-vaulted in my life. They say, 
‘Now, you hold the pole like this, stick 
it in the box, hang on to it and jump.’ 
God! I was scared. They put the bar at 
two meters, about 6 feet 6. I didn’t make 
it. I tried again, and finally I did about 
IVi feet. 

“Then that week at our trials I did 
the decathlon. I scored 5,300 points. Oh, 
it was hard. I never ran 1,500 meters in 
my life, and everybody standing around 
the track pushing me on: go, go, go. My 
first decathlon. Right after it I was so 
sick I had to stay in bed two days. They 
all went out, but I went to bed all week- 
end. It was so funny. I couldn’t eat. I 
was ready to quit. But they had the ap- 
plication in for me for the Asian Games, 
so finally we went to Manila.” 

Yang had never seen a decathlon scor- 
ing table up to that time, and he had no 
real understanding of the scoring sys- 
tem. At Manila he simply tried to beat 
everyone in every event. In the last, the 
exhausting 1,500 meters, he was jogging 
wearily along late in the race when he 
suddenly decided that he would try to 
catch a Japanese runner about 100 yards 
ahead of him. Yang’s spurt closed about 
60 yards and added a small but signifi- 
cant number of points to his overall to- 
tal. At first it did not seem to matter. 
Yang was told that he had finished sec- 
ond. “I was so disappointed,” he said. 
"I didn’t expect to win, but I wanted 
to win.” Then it turned out that an old 
scoring table had been used by mistake: 
under the revised scoring of the new ta- 
ble Yang was placed first, by 25 points. 
He had won the first gold medal ever 
won by a Chinese track and field ath- 
lete at the Asian Games, and he became 
wholly committed to the decathlon. 

And so Yang competed in the Olym- 
pics in 1956 and at the Asian Games 
again in 1958, came to the U.S., entered 
UCLA, became fast friends with Rafer 
Johnson and improved tremendously 


year after year. In the process he be- 
came more and more Americanized. He 
learned to drive a car. He wore loafers 
and chinos and sweaters and porkpie 
hats. He met and married Daisy Jue, 
pretty daughter of a Ventura, Calif, mer- 
chant and a coed at the University of 
Southern California, and became the 
father of a son named Edward Cedric. 
In the years since his departure from 
Taiwan in 1958 he has been back to his 
homeland only twice, once in 1960 after 
the Rome Olympics and again in 1962 
during an abortive trip to the Asian 
Games in Indonesia — from which Tai- 
wan (and Yang) and Israel were barred 
by the arbitrary action of Indonesian 
officials, pressured by Communist China 
and the Arab countries. He will visit 
Taiwan again in 1964, on the way to 
and from Tokyo, but after the Olympics 
he expects to retire from competitive 
track and field, and the chances are that 
he will make his home in the U.S. He 
is immensely popular in Taiwan — small 
boys imitate the way he walks, and 
Chiang Kai-shek has received him — but 
the success Taiwan is so proud of is 
losing the island its hero. It is a paradox 
that gnaws at Yang. 

“Many people ask me about my fu- 
ture plans," he said. “I don't know what 
they are. I don’t want to make anybody 
feel bad. I love to go home and coach, 
but the situation is different now. This 
country is where my wife was born and 
where she grew up, and it would be a 
strange life for her over there. I don’t 
think she would be happy. Also I’m 
getting used to it here. I don’t know, 
when I go home I feel strange sometimes. 
I don’t feel that I belong. I feel more 
comfortable here. I can talk to people 
here, you know? Also I can get much 
better job here. I think I would get a 
very good job over there, in Formosa, 
but I don’t think I could get a better 
salary than I could get here. Here I 
could coach and also go into something 
like bowling. I would like to try it. I 
have done 272, and I averaged 214 for 
four games one time and 225 for three 
games. All the time I average about 200. 
And, anyway, I could always go back 
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home in the summertime and coach 
there for two or three months. 

“I really don’t know, though, what 
happens. If I win the gold medal the Chi- 
nese people will want me to go around 
the world and meet Chinese people in 
different countries, the overseas Chinese 
people. Like a State Department trip. 
Sports clinic all over the world. That's 
what I heard: I don't know for sure. The 
Chinese people here, they are very good 
to me, but they have not talked to me 
about the future. I don't think they mind 
what I do then or where I live. I think I 
have one obligation: to win the gold 
medal for China in the Olympics. That's 
the only thing, the main thing. 

“I want to tell you about a man 
named S. S. Kwan. He was an architect, 
and he used to be a millionaire on the 
mainland before the Communists. After 
he came to Formosa he was not as rich 
as he used to be, but he still had money 
and he spent it all on athletics, on equip- 
ment and like that. He was head of the 
track and field federation in Formosa. 
He got track athletes jobs, and after work 
we would practice every day. In 1958 he 
sponsored me to come over here to the 
U.S. to compete. We were supposed to 
go right back in a couple of months, 
as you know, but my coach, Mr. Wei, 
asked me if I'd like to stay and go to 
school. I said, sure, so he wrote to Mr. 
Kwan and he said, all right, he would 
support me, living here and going to 
school, until the Olympic Games. Room 
and board and pocket money. He was 
like a father, you know. So I went to 
UCLA. I almost went to Yale. A man 
in New Jersey told me he could get me 
in there. I wanted to go. I had heard 
of Yale, a very famous college, and 1 
thought, oh, imagine if I could go to 
Yale! But Mr. Wei, my coach, said, you 
know, you could not get the competi- 
tion in the decathlon at Yale as you 
would in California. And you could not 
practice as much, because in the winter 
is so cold. So I went to UCLA. 

"And then at Rome when I got sec- 
ond place, Mr. Kwan was so happy. I 
never saw him so happy as he was 
at Rome. He said, *Ahh! Now I have 


achieved my goal.' He said, ‘We broke 
the egg.' The egg, that was the zero, you 
know? Up to then we had never won a 
medal in the Olympic Games. Rome 
was the first. So I broke two eggs: the 
gold medal at the Asian Games, the sil- 
ver medal at the Olympic Games. Mr. 
Kwan was so happy. 

“He was traveling with his wife, and 
he went to Paris before he went home. 
There, in Formosa, he start planning 
for the next step — the future — day and 
night. Then all of a sudden he had a 
stroke and died, like that. Oh. gosh. I 
felt— I was so — I didn't know what to 
say as I looked back at what he had 
done for me. I really didn't know what 
to say. People ask me how I feel that he 
had died. I remember how at Rome 
he said he had achieved his goal. I told 
them that, of course, Mr. Kwan think 
he had finished his job but that he has 
not finished it, even though he has passed 
away. And that I am going to finish it 
for him. I am going to break the world 
record for him, and I am going to get 
the gold medal for him. I like them 
to know that he was a great man. 

“So I must win at Tokyo. And that 
will be my last competition. I wanted 
to keep in condition until the next Asian 
Games in 1966, but 1 just can't afford 
the time. I enjoy being an athlete, I like 
it very much, but I worry about my 
family — my wife, son— how to support 
them. Her family has helped us, but 
now I have got to earn some money. 
I have done sports for a long, long time. 
I have sacrificed so many chances to 
make money. Recently the Chinese peo- 
ple here, they like to help me. They 
raised money for me. They raised about 
S3.400. I think. Suppose I accept that 
money, I become a professional. I told 
them I cannot accept that money, and 
that they cannot use my name to collect 
money. They are so nice, but 1 just can- 
not take that money. 

“So I am happy now, but I am not 
yet too happy in everything. Because 
I have my family to support, but I still 
have my goal to achieve. Maybe after 
the Olympic Games in Tokyo things will 
be different for me. Oh. Who knows?" 

END 
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Trout jostle 
one another 

in New Zealand 

Experts say you haven’t really fished 
until you've cast a fly in New Zealand 
waters. At Lake Taupo, for example, 
about 300,000 Rainbow Trout are 
taken in a season. Some weigh up to 
12 pounds and even more. In fact, the 
smallest keepers are 14 inches. 

Sports come big in this sunny, ever- 
green land of the South Pacific : trout 
fishing, deep-sea fishing, hunting, ski- 
ing and mountaineering. 

You'll find full details in our just- 
published ''Sportsman's Guide to New 
Zealand"— where to go, where to stay, 
the best seasons, clothing and equip- 
ment needed, licenses, and costs. For 
your free copy just send in the coupon. 

To see the world. ..see fabulous 



New Zealand Government Travel Commissioner 
Dept. SI 12 

153 Kearny Street. San Francisco 8, or 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Please rush me a free copy of your new 
"Sportsman’s Guide to New Zealand." 


Name 


City 

Zone State 


PAINTINGS BY FRANKLIN MCMAHON 



A CLUB TO SUIT 
A KING’S FANCY 


When he first saw a horse race at Ascot in 1897, Chulalongkorn, King of 
Siam, liked the sport so much that he sponsored a track back home in Bang- 
kok. Today that nine-furlong course is just one part of The Royal Bangkok 
Sports Club, a bustling international playground in the capital of modern 
Thailand. Its 88 acres embrace facilities for more than a dozen sports and 
games, and its membership, an astonishingly cosmopolitan collection of 
2,000 sportsmen from 50 lands, is in an almost perpetual, perspiring ferment. 
Perhaps the most active are the 600 Americans, whose lusty pursuit of leisure 
sometimes puzzles their Oriental friends. “Quite remarkable,” said one 
Eastern member to two Americans who had just finished an enervating game 
of squash, “but wouldn’t it be better to have two coolies play it for you?” 


THAILAND’S KING BHUMIBOL ADULYADEJ AND 
QUEEN SIRIKIT WATCH TEEN-AGE JOCKEYS DRIVE 
PAST THE STANDS AT THE START OF THE KING’S 
CUP. TRACK GIRDLES THE CLUB’S 18-HOLE GOLF 
COURSE (NEXT PAGE) WHERE, DESPITE COMMO- 
TION FROM HORSES AND TENNIS MATCHES, A 
STEADY GOLFER LINES UP A FOUR-FOOT PUTT 
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CHILDREN CROWD INTO THE CLUB'S PALM- 



FRINGED WADING POOL AS PARENTS KEEP A 
CLOSE WATCH. WHEN FULL. SAYS DNE MEM- 
BER. THE POOL LOOKS LIKE AN INTERNATION- 
AL BOUILLABAISSE IN A FREE-FORM TUREEN. 

WOMEN QF EAST AND WEST MEET IN THE 
BRIDGE ROOM, WHERE JAPANESE FANS FLUT- 
TER AND AN AMERICAN SHEDS HER SHOES. 
MEANWHILE (NEXT PAGE). OTHER MEMBERS 
PUT ON A MINIATURE SWIMMING OLYMPICS. 
















HALF 
A WORLD 
HALF A DAY 
AWAY 


BY FRED R. SMITH 


OF ALLTHE VOYAGERS TO THE EAST SINCE MARCO POLO FOUND THE WAY, NONE HAS 
HAD GREATER IMPACT THAN THE AMERICAN TOURIST. HERE BEGINS A SPORTSMAN- 
TRAVELER'S GUIDE TO THE STRANGE AND FAMILIAR ON THE FAR SIDE OF THE PACIFIC 


T he jet from Pnompenh to Bangkok was filled with 
as diverse a collection of Eastern and Western 
costumes and faces as a Singapore bazaar on a 
Saturday afternoon. The stewardess, her eyes the 
color of her Dior-blue Air France uniform, di- 
rected her special attention to the French priest 
who sat on the aisle beside me. “ Mat's , mon Perc," she 
said, "vans devriez passer line journee ii Bangkok cest 
la Venise de I'Orient." In the strangeness of the East, 
the Western traveler looks constantly for the touchstone 
from the West. 

The evening before, I sat on the edge of the terrace 
that surrounds the moat of Angkor Wat. The twilight 
glow painted dusty pink the pineconc-shaped towers 
of the ancient temple of the Khmers. From the DC-3 


it had seemed a grand sand castle, beginning to crumble 
in a wave edge of jungle. A group of young monks came 
down the sandstone steps to the causeway, the crocus 
of their robes vivid in the fading light. An elephant and 
its mahout splashed and bathed in the cool waters, swal- 
lows skimmed over the lotus-filled pool, and a parrot 
shrieked in the banyan tree overhead. 

The pleasures I took in that moment, 10,000 miles 
from home in the remoteness of the Cambodian jungle, 
were enhanced, not diminished, by the knowledge that 
across the road behind me lay the comforts of the Au- 
berge des Temples. Its gravel drive, clipped lawns, bright 
mimosas and jalousied windows might have been trans- 
ported intact from Juan-les-Pins. I would soon join the 
charming manager of the Auberge, Mme. Villet, for a 
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Martini in its serene, tile-floored bar. And at dinner I 
would have a steak an poivre — the poivre the fresh, soft 
pepper of Cambodia — and a demi-Beaujolais. 

In Bangkok I hired a canal taxi to take me up the 
murky klong (turn right at the Temple of the Dawn) to 
breakfast at Ethan Emery's place. Emery came out to 
Thailand to collect otters, leopards, scaly anteaters and 
slow loriscs for the Cincinnati zoo three years ago after 
graduating from Harvard. He has stayed to open a res- 
taurant beside one of the canals that form the streets of 
much of Bangkok. The restaurant is open from 7:30 to 
10 in the mornings. Before you round the bend in the 
klong. you hear the hollow, mellow percussions of the 
gamelan orchestra, meant to lure tourists returning in 
water buses from the floating markets of Bangkok. On 
the teak deck of the restaurant, breakfast starts with 
“the best Bloody Mary in the South Pacific." On a 
buffet under fly-screening pyramids of wire mesh are 
mounds of fruit — mangosteens, pomelos, rambulans 
and papayas — which, for Bangkok, are not such exotic 
fare as the scrambled eggs, Danish bacon, toast and 
coffee that follow. 

There is no place in Asia that does not have a Western 
veneer — no place, at least, at which a tourist is likely to 
call. The British and the French colonists brought such 
necessities as good whisky and Cognac, roast beef and 
souffles, horse racing and Gauloiscs. They have been as- 
similated — as readily and as thoroughly as the Raffles 
Hotel and the garden-city planning of Saigon and 
Pnompenh— into the character of the East that Kipling 
and Maugham romanticized. 

However, in the matter of changing the face of Asia, 
the European colonials were only tinkers compared to 
the master mechanics of American tourism. The Amer- 
icans may not stay as long, but they come in such num- 
bers (200,000 this year) and leave so much money behind 
(SI 20 million this year) that the Orient is transforming 
itself to please them. The new Hongkong Hilton, tallest 
tower of steel and glass in the East, rising behind the 
Victorian Hong Kong Club, has outfitted a crew of 
ricksha boys in yellow mess jackets with the double H 
of its monogram in bold black on the back. They cart 
you to the Star Ferry free of charge. Across the way, in 
Kowloon tailor shops, catalogs from Brooks Brothers 
and Rogers Peet are offered to help the customer select 
the style of his suit. In Hakone beneath the cone of Fuji, 
Japan's first motor inn, the Ashinoko, overlooks a roll- 
ing golf course. Add a cactus or two and you could not 
tell it from Scottsdale. Even the futon bed on the floors 


of Japanese inns has been made extra-thick and extra- 
long, as comfortable as a Beautyrest: and there is a TV 
set, and often a telephone as well, in a wall niche along- 
side the painted scroll. 

“The Orient without tears,” one traveler called it as 
he gazed through the canted glass windows from the 
stage-set bar on the roof of the Mandarin Hotel in Hong 
Kong. Every new hotel in the East has its version of the 
Top of the Mark. Few have such a spectacular view as 
that of Hong Kong harbor. At night, when the fleet is in, 
the carriers light up like ornamental trees. Unblinking 
neon paves the water purple and pink, proclaiming 
Hitachi, Sony, fiat and, with unconscious poetic apt- 
ness, the name of Hong Kong’s largest Chinese life in- 
surance society, wing on life. 

Of course, that Oricnt-without-tcars philosophy can 
and does go too far. Admittedly, it is difficult to get 
about in a land where the taxi driver does not speak 
English and the streets have no names— in Tokyo to this 
day there are taxi drivers who have never heard of the 
Imperial Hotel. But the fiction that it is impossible to 
travel without an English-speaking guide in a big Amer- 
ican car is a deception perpetrated by the tour agencies 
of the East. Shed a big tear for the travelers who allow 
themselves to be shipped, like so much cauliflower under 
Pliofilm, from airport to air-conditioned hotel room, 
from sightseeing bus to nightclub: from homogenized 
restaurant to airport again, and on to the next capital. 
The tourist returns from that sort of expensive jour- 
ney with little more to show for going halfway round 
the world than a copy of a Savilc Row suit— or a 
beaded sweater to wow the girls at the bridge club — 
and a collection of slides to show where he went, often 
taken by someone else and purchased in the lobby of 
a hotel that looks comfortably like the lobby of a hun- 
dred hotels back home. 

ut for the traveler with enough adventure in his 

B makeup to go guideless through the noisy bazaars 
of the East; to cat the salty coral of sea urchin, 
or the smoky pine mushroom, grilled on the blade 
of a hoe; to walk the long beaches of the Philip- 
pines in search of the tiger cowrie and the red 
moon shell— the Orient is today the most satisfying 
journey of all. Its diversities, entertainments and charms 
are indicated on the maps of southeast Asia and Japan 
on the next three pages. These are supplemented, begin- 
ning on page 91, with country-by-country travel facts 
designed to make a free and independent traveler of 
the most timid visitor to the not-so-inscrutablc East. 
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HALF A WORLD AWAY continued 


AN OLYMPIC-YEAR GUIDE TO THE BEST OF THE ORIENT 


GETTING THERE 


It has become surprisingly easy 
to tour most of the lands pic- 
tured on the maps on the preced- 
ing pages. Each week 37 sched- 
uled airline jets make the trans- 
ocean trip (average time Los An- 
geles to Tokyo, with a stop in 
Honolulu, 14'/2 hours). For trav- 
elers with the luxury of time, an 
ocean liner leaves the West Coast 
every week bound for the Orient. 
And for those who like both 
modes of travel, airline and 
steamship companies sell air-sea 
combinations so one can fly part- 
way, then ease off with, say, a 
three-day cruise across the South 
China Sea or the Gulf of Siam. 
Whichever way you go, there is 
a special savor in hitting Bang- 
kok first and working north to 
Japan, where fall will bring the 
opening of the Olympic Games. 
While getting to Japan is easy, 
getting to the Olympics in Tokyo 
is becoming more difficult by the 
minute. All Tokyo hotels are 
solidly booked, and it is neces- 
sary to have confirmed room 
space before you can buy tickets 
to the Games. The situation, 
however, is far from hopeless. 
American Express, the U.S. agent 
for Olympic tickets, has blocks 
of them on hand. As for a room, 
if your travel agent has no space 
laid by (but most that book 
Oriental travel do), there arc 
other ways. 

Lufthansa has a round-the- 
world Olympic Tour, via Eu- 
rope, leaving New York Sept. 2 
and stopping in Tokyo from 
Oct. 10 to 24. The cost, including 
hotels and tickets to track, field 
and swimming events, is 52,503. 
Pan Am and Japan Air Lines 
are planning special tours as 
well. P&O Orient Lines' Iberiu 
leaves San Francisco Sept. 25, 
docks in Yokohama Oct. 9 to 
13 and goes on to Hong Kong. 
After one day there, those so in- 
clined can board another P&O 
liner, the Oronsay, and return to 
Yokohama from Oct. 22 to 25 


for the last days of the Games. 

Finally, the Japanese have es- 
tablished an Olympics Housing 
Office (write Tokyo Olympics 
Housing Office: 5, 3-chomc, 
Marunouchi. Chiyoda-ku, To- 
kyo). The OHO has a listing of 
1,500 beds in 800 private homes 
in Tokyo, all with westernized 
plumbing. The price is $5 per 
night, including an American 
breakfast. There arc 3,900 more 
rooms put aside in Japanese 
inns in Hakonc and in Atarni, 
the seaside spa — both about 70 
miles south of Tokyo. Charge 
is from 512.50 to $15 per day 
for two with bath. Transporta- 
tion from these inns to the 
Games will be quick: in Octo- 
ber the world's fastest train will 
start its run from Osaka to To- 
kyo — via Odawara, Hakonc s 
station — at 125 mph. 


JAPAN 


The fascinations of Japan, sug- 
gested by the map at left, are 
not quickly apparent. Tokyo is 
not only the world's largest and 
ugliest city but also the most dif- 
ficult in which to navigate. There 
are no street names or numbers. 
Bewildered, many tourists throw 
themselves on the mercy of one 
of the enormous tour agencies, 
which seem, at first glance, to be 
the only means of getting about. 
There is not a corner of Japan 
that has not been fitted into a 
package tour: Tokyo by Night, 
the Tokaido Highway, the Ise 
Shrine, the Inland Sea. Kvoto. 
Nara, the Pearl Islands, the Fuji 
Lakes, Shogunate Nikko. By all 
means look into the tours — even 
use them: the Tokyo by Night 
tour is the only reasonable way 
of sampling the otherwise expen- 
sive splendors of Tokyo night- 
club life. But hear this: group 
touring in Japan was set up for 
the retired bankers and school- 
teachers who were the pioneer 
American tourists to the Orient. 
The Japanese tourist business 
has not yet recognized the arrival 


of the younger, more adven- 
turous travelers, willing to take 
the pleasures of discovery along 
with the knocks of getting lost. 
Below are tips for these adven- 
turers, to help them about Ja- 
pan on their own. 

You should remember to car- 
ry the card of your hotel when- 
ever you go out. so that a taxi 
can get you back. Have the ho- 
tel desk write, in Japanese, the 
whereabouts of the places you 
want to go during the day, and 
give these to your taxi driver. 

There are 25,000 bars in To- 
kyo, most of them no bigger 
than a Manhattan kitchenette. 
Best bets when barhopping are 
the bars that belong to the Sun- 
tory whisky chain. The best- 
looking women in Japan are the 
hostesses at the expensive night- 
clubs. As a result, American 
women often feel that Tokyo at 
night is for men. (No Japanese 
wife goes out with the boys.) 
However, wives are welcome — 
whether they feel it or not. 

Dr. Yoshio Hiyama once de- 
scribed the Japanese as being like 
seabirds that live on a rock, eat 
fish and propagate. Fish they 
do eat— and they serve it in ways 
that may seem either wonderful 
or very strange indeed. The true 
adventurer will delight in sushi 
— thin slices of uncooked tuna 
or bonilo on a mound of vine- 
gared rice, the whole dipped in 
soy, chased with a thimble of 
sake. In addition to sukiyaki and 
tempura, the average American's 
idea of palatable Japanese food, 
there arc many other foods West- 
erners will like. The beef that 
comes from the area around 
Kobe, often called the best in 
the world, is the specialty of 
steak houses like Misono. Kobe 
steaks, cut in bite-size chunks, 
are broiled in front of you on a 
grill, along with baby onions and 
bean sprouts, and arc eaten with 
chopsticks. 

Like the French, the Japanese 
want to "taste” the season. In 
the w inter this means the extraor- 
dinary strawberries that grow on 


terraces facing the sun above the 
sea in Atami. In the fall it means 
the matsutake, the wild pine 
mushroom. These appear in 
soups, with tempura, and espe- 
cially as companions to game — 
pheasant cooked in hot sake, 
venison grilled over an open 
charcoal pit in such restaurants 
in Tokyo as Akahane and Taka- 
mura. 

Tokyo is the greatest bazaar 
in the Orient. To get an idea of 
what is available, and at what 
price, tourTakashiniaya Depart- 
ment Store. Then you will have 
a basis for comparison in the 
arcades all over Japan. 

Despite the sense of excite- 
ment in Tokyo, the best way to 
enjoy Japan is to get out of the 
city. Train travel is superb. For 
the sports-minded, Fuji-Hakone 
is first choice in almost any sea- 
son — and absolutely incompa- 
rable in fall. There are golf cours- 
es; there is water skiing on Lake 
Ashi; there are hikes through 
maple and bamboo groves; there 
is fishing in lakes and streams, 
particularly for trout and black 
bass. There are health spas of all 
sorts. And most of all, there is 
Fuji. Stay either at the Fujiya in 
Miyanoshita or in one of the 
beautiful inns. A tip on inns— 
carry a small English-Japancsc 
dictionary. A tip on baths— in 
the country, bathing is often 
mixed. No one stares. The G.I.s 
stared in Tokyo, and baths in 
Tokyo are no longer mixed. 

In the spring, when a million 
tourists crowd every shrine to 
see the cherry blossoms, take one 
of the small steamers that cruise 
the Inland Sea. Try to work out 
your itinerary so you can stop 
at the Tokiwa Inn in Takamatsu 
on the island of Shikoku. It may 
well be the best inn in Japan. In 
Bcppu, on Kyushu, the spas 
pack you in hot sand: this treat- 
ment is supposed to cure every- 
thing, including the gloom of a 
gray Monday. In Kyoto, the 
heart of old Japan, see the shrines 
and go to the ancient capital of 
Nara. In Kyoto also shoot the 
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rapids, an eight-mile trip down 
the Hozu river. For nature lov- 
ers, Nikko, two hours by train 
from Tokyo, is famous for its au- 
tumn leaves. It also has trout 
fishing and, in winter, a quiet. 
New F.ngland kind of charm, 
with ice skating and sledding. 

HONG KONG 


Hong Kong's reputation as a 
Korvette-by-thc-Sea has done as 
much to lure Americans across 
the Pacific as has the jet. But the 
prosperity brought to duty-free 
Hong Kong by bargain hunters 
has placed the city in a dilemma. 
Prices are going up. Pearls and 
cameras, cashmeres and custom 
tailoring are still extraordinary 
buys— if you know what you are 
doing. Do not buy anything 
that could possibly have been 
exported by Communist China 
(presumptive merchandise it is 
called, and it is illegal to bring 
it back to the U.S.) unless the 
shops can give you a Compre- 
hensive Certificate of Origin. Be 
prepared to go through the 
toughest customs in the U.S. if 
you return through Honolulu. 

The most important change in 
Hong Kong this year has been 
caused by the opening of the Hil- 
ton and the Mandarin hotels on 
the island side of Hong Kong 
harbor. There is nothing wrong 
with the brand-new President, 
and such other hotels on the 
mainland — or Kowloon— part 
of the Colony as the Ambassa- 
dor. the Park and the Miramar. 
The splendid old Peninsula, w ith 
two of the best restaurants in the 
Colony — Gaddi's and the Mar- 
co Polo— is even more splendid 
with newly decorated bedrooms. 
But to seasoned Hong Kong 
hands, the island, center of gov- 
ernment and business, is the best 
side — truly Hong Kong. Both 
the Hilton and the Mandarin 
have spectacular roof dining 
rooms. The Hilton also has a 
fine swimming pool— most wel- 
come after a day around the 
dusty, crowded streets. Further- 
more, the Hilton's Den, the most 
popular new boitc in the Colony, 
features a swinging Italian trio 
and waitresses in the snuggest- 
fitting cheongsams in town. 

No matter how cozy you lecl in 
these American-style hotels, try 
to rouse yourself at least once a 


day to eat out. Hong Kong has 
marvelous Chinese food, in va- 
rieties never dreamed of by the 
Chinatown gourmet. One gets a 
good introduction to this variety 
in the “walking cafeterias"— the 
Sky Room, and the Cafe dc 
Chine. Girls parade by w ith trays 
of food— as many as SO different 
dishes. Lunch for two. w ith beer, 
will not exceed S4. Every great 
dish from the varied cuisines of 
mainland China can be found in 
Hong Kong. For Peking duck 
or green cabbage with chicken 
sauce, go to the Peking, l or cold 
chicken in peanut and sesame 
sauce and other Shanghai de- 
lights, there is Ivy's. For hot pot 
and grilled Mongolian barbecue, 
the Pak Lai Shun. This is in the 
Su/ie Wong, sailor-bar part of 
town. The food is hot — best in 
the winter. For beggar's chicken 
—wrapped in lotus leaves, then 
baked in mud that has to be 
cracked with a hammer— try 
Tien Hong Lau, on the Kow loon 
side. In true Chinese tradition, 
none of these restaurants makes 
any pretense of being "decorat- 
ed." They are bound to be noisy 
too, since the contemporary 
Hong Kong businessman usual- 
ly cats this excellent food with 
many tumblers of French brandy 
raised in toast to his guests. 

Hong Kong's various clubs, 
aware of the importance of tour- 
ists to the Colony's well-being, 
have relaxed their British barri- 
ers and make visitors welcome. 
By applying to the Hong Kong 
Tourist Association, you can ar- 
range to play tennis, bridge or 
golf. The Royal Hong Kong 
Golf Club has three courses, and 
a letter from your club secretary 
gets you in. You can be admitted 
to the members' enclosure at 
Happy Valley track: have your 
travel agent apply two weeks 
in advance of a Saturday race. 
However, the thing to do in 
Hong Kong is to get out on the 
water. Not even Rio has a more 
exciting harbor. There is a sleek 
junk for hire from Owner Ger- 
ald Godfrey, S28 per half day, 
with crew. The brigantine Wan 
Fit sails each day at sunset over 
to the fishing village of Aber- 
deen. Dinner at a floating Chi- 
nese rcstauranl. drinks and the 
sail cost SI 2. Every evening, at 
the jelly that forms the typhoon 
shelter, there are rows of sam- 


pans. decorated with twinkling 
lights. For S2 an hour, sampan 
girls will row you through the 
“sampan city," where, they tell 
you, 300,000 of Hong Kong's 
refugees live afloat. Finally, if 
you are a yachtsman with half 
a ton of money, buy a boat. You 
will save from 20', to 50' , over 
American prices, and the duty is 
only 10',. American Marine 
makes nothing smaller than 30 
feet. Cheoy Lee Shipyard sent 
200 boats to the U.S. last year, 
motor and sail, from 25 feet to 
f>0 feet. They also make junks — 
a 30-foot junk without engine 
costs $5,<MX). 


MACAO 


Macao is a fascinating Orien- 
tal anachronism —a Portuguese 
colony with 17th century Por- 
tuguese architecture — only 3*/i 
hours from Hong Kong by air- 
conditioned ferry or 15 minutes 
by seaplane. (You can pick up a 
Macao visa at the ferry pier for 
S2.) The quiet streets along the 
still harbor attract many Hong 
Kong residents on weekends. 
But in the evening Macao is 
far from quiet. It is a sort of 
Portuguese-Chincse Monte Car- 
lo. There are five casinos— three 
for Chinese workers, two that 
cater to the tourist. The games 
at the Swimming Pool casino 
and the Macao Palace arc rou- 
lette. fan-tan. black jack, boulc 
and craps. I here arc several 
small, good hotels: the Bela Vis- 
la. the Vila Tai Yip and the Ma- 
cao Inn. The food is good— a mix- 
tureof PortugueseandChinese— 
and also the least expensive in the 
East. At the Macao Inn a Portu- 
guese version of bouillabaisse 
costs 36c. At Long Kei a lunch of 
fried rice birds, frogs' legs with 
vegetables, crab with black bean 
sauce, and chicken liver soup, 
a cocktail and beer costs SI. 50 
per person. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Most planned-travel itineraries 
read Bangkok-Hong Kong-To- 
kyo; the Philippines arc off the 
mainline of Pacific touring, but 
Manila is only two and a quar- 
ter hours from Hong Kong by 
air, a pleasant two nights and a 
day on an American President 
liner. The old Manila Hotel isan 


“I shall return" period piece, 
part and parcel of the World 
War II nostalgia that hangs over 
the city. One of Manila's princi- 
pal sightseeing destinations is 
the shell-scarred cave on C'orreg- 
idor. And if you ever wondered 
w hat became of the wartime big 
band, it is here, holding forth in 
a dozen spectacular nightclubs 
along Roxas Boulevard, playing 
Artie Shaw one minute, cha-cha- 
cha the next. There are bevies 
of hostesses— in wartime they 
were called B-girls— available 
for dancing and conversation for 
S2.50 an hour. There is. more- 
over, a disarming notice at the 
entrance to all Philippine drink- 
ing places: “Please check your 
firearms at the door." 

The most interesting nightspot 
in town is the Sky Room, atop 
the jai alai fronton. Your waiter 
places your bets. Food in the 
Philippines is a mixture of Span- 
ish and Igorot. One specialty is 
suckling pig, stuffed with tama- 
rind leaves and roasted on a spit. 
Another is lupii-lapu escaheche, 
a fried fish with sweet and sour 
sauce. Native San Miguel beer 
is a perfect accompaniment. 

But the real lure of traveling 
to the Philippines lies in the im- 
mediate future. For with proper 
development, the Philippines 
could surpass even Hawaii as a 
sportsman's paradise. Already 
there are excellent golf courses 
in Manila and in Baguio, a 
mountain resort. In the rice fields 
outside Manila there is a tre- 
mendous variety of fowl and 
game: snipe, dove, duck and 
partridge, all with liberal limits 
and seasons. Wild pigs are every- 
where. The crocodile and the 
cimarron. a wild bull, are special 
quarry. In the waters around the 
7,000 islands there arc wahoo, 
ycllowfin tuna, barracuda, sail- 
fish, marlin and dolphin. The 
only thing lacking is a charter- 
boat fleet. The Manila Yacht 
Club, not yet abused by Hoods 
of tourist requests, is very coop- 
erative about taking visitors oul. 

One new development could 
set an example for future inves- 
tors: the Davao Insular Hotel, 
on the island of Mindanao, has 
beaches, golf, tennis, snorkcling, 
water skiing, sailing and two 
charter fishing boats. It is the 
best-equipped resort in the Phil- 
ippines for handling the visitor 


who would ralhcr come to the is- 
lands for their superb sport than 
for wartime memories. 


CAMBODIA 


It is not easy to fit Pnompenh, 
capital of Cambodia, into the 
schedule of an Oriental trip. 
Only a few (lights a week go 
to Pnompenh from Bangkok. 
Hong Kong or Singapore. It is 
even more difficult to plan a trip 
up to Siem Reap, the site of the 
ruins of Angkor— a lone DC-3 
flies there. However, the extra 
cITort is definitely worthwhile if 
the current political situation 
docs not interfere with visas. 
Pnompenh looks like a town in 
the south of France, but one that 
has experienced an Oriental mu- 
tation. Stay at the Royal, which 
has a swimming pool, air condi- 
tioning— and the hardest hotel 
bed you ever slept on. Eat at Bar 
Jean, a true bistro. But the real 
reason for coming to Cambodia 
is to visit Angkor and sec the 
K hmer temples, u h ich werea ba n- 
doned to the jungle 500 years 
ago. Be sure to allow enough 
time to study the ruins. One night 
is not enough — two are. Do not 
miss Angkor Thom, with its giant 
human faces, as well as Angkey 
Wat. Ta Prohm is left as it was 
found, its tumbling stones held 
together by the entwining roots 
of banyan trees. Whilcat Angkor, 
stay at the Auberge dcs Temples. 
It has just been enlarged from 40 
to 75 rooms to house the cast 
of Lord Jim, w hich w ill be filmed 
there this winter. 


THAILAND 


Twenty-two airlines fly into 
Bangkok, third most popularcity 
for Oriental tourists (after To- 
kyo and Hong Kong). A visitor's 
first reaction is likely to be, 
“Why did I bother?" The streets 
are an unbelievable jam, and the 
humidity could be squeezed out 
of the air with your bare fist. 
However, once ensconced in the 
air-conditioned comfort of the 
Erawan, with its pool, its good 
bar, its fine restaurants (La Cave 
is one of the best European-style 
restaurants cast of Suez), things 
look up considerably. And once 
you view the temple and palace 
complexes, the dusty road you 
traveled from the airport seems 


almost like the yellow brick road 
to Oz. The shopping is first-rate. 
Not only is there Jim Thomp- 
son’s, with his world-famous 
Thai silk— at S4 per yard or so. 
about one-quarter Stateside 
prices — but now a new estab- 
lishment called Design Thai. For 
this unusual store Jacqueline 
Ayer, an American, has used 
Thompson's beautiful silks and 
designed blouses, dresses, skirts, 
coats and suits to American taste 
and sizes. Shifts are S30, sleeve- 
less blouses SI 2, a three-piece 
Thai silk suit, S70. 

Shoppers with a taste for the 
Oriental can find bronze Bud- 
dha heads, torsos and hands, 
gold-leaf carvings of temple an- 
gels, elephant howdahs that turn 
into love scats and early Thai 
porcelain bowls and plates. 

Thai food is so hot that most 
tourists arc afraid to try it. At 
the Salince, the use of the prik- 
kee-noo , the Thai chili, is mod- 
ified for the foreign palate. The 
prix fixe menu — S6 for dinner 
for two with drinks— includes 
satav (small pieces of chicken 
dipped in coconut and grilled 
on bamboo shoots), kang kai 
(curried chicken and coconut 
served in a coconut shell), mee 
krob (fried rice noodles), fried 
prawns, and a frozen dessert of 
coconut milk, egg and sugar. 
There is much talk at cocktail 
parties in Thailand about tiger 
shooting, but it would take a vis- 
itor at least six weeks to get a 
gun permit — or his owji gun out 
of customs — even if permits to 
shoot tiger were being given at 
the time. A tourist would have 
no difficulty getting a guest card 
to the Bangkok Sports Club (see 
page 78). The Gulf of Siam is 
rumored to be filled with game 
fish, but there is no boat equipped 
to take one out. You can, how- 
ever, skin-dive around the reefs 
at Pataya, two hours south of 
Bangkok. 


MALAYSIA 


Kuala Lumpur, hub of the new 
Federation of Malaysia, is a 
prosperous, flower-filled city 
with architecture that is a mix- 
ture of Victorian Exposition and 
Arabian Nights mosque. The 
city's chief fascination is the 
entrepot character it shares with 
Singapore. Englishmen play 


cricket on the lawn in front of 
the Selangor Club. Sikhs in tur- 
bans and Malay boys in sarongs 
watch from the sideline. The 
Merlin is a pleasant hotel, air- 
conditioned, with no charge for 
laundry or shoeshines. The best 
Chinese food is at Kum Leng, 
best Indian at Bilal. The most 
interesting way to eat Malay 
food is to go to the Saturday 
night market on Campbell Road, 
where satav — bamboo skewers 
of chicken, beef and mutton, 
dipped in coconut and cooked 
over charcoal braziers — cost 5c 
each. You can easily get a vis- 
itor's card to play golf in Kuala 
Lumpur at the Sclanger Golf 
Club courses (SI, Nov. 25). Or 
better yet, play a cooler game at 
Cameron Highlands, a hill sta- 
tion that the British colonials 
turned into a fair replica ol 
Scotland. There are two 18-hole 
courses. Stay at the Smoke House 
Inn. 

Penang, a two-hour flight 
from K.L., is called “idyllic" 
in Malay guide books. Not true, 
but it is interesting — a kind of 
miniature Hong Kong, a Chi- 
nese-populated frec-port island 
a short ferry ride from the main- 
land. The beaches are pretty 
enough, the swimming excellent, 
but the facilities are a bit Spar- 
tan. Shopping is cheap and good, 
but if you have been to Hong 
Kong, or are going to Singapore, 
skip Penang. 

Unlike Thailand, Malaya wel- 
comes hunters, and game war- 
dens will arrange both guides 
and dogs at little or no charge. 
Customs clearance and firearm 
licenses can be obtained in one 
day. No license is required to 
shoot leopard, wild pig or pan- 
ther. A permit, good for 30 
days, for elephant, tiger and 
seladang, a w ild buffalo, is S30 
per head. Safari in Malaya is 
nothing like Africa — you are 
in the world's thickest rain for- 
ests, and quarry is seldom seen 
at more than 30 yards. 

Singapore, largest city in the 
new Malaysia, sits, steaming, 77 
miles north of the equator. Ex- 
cept to dedicated Maughamists, 
it is not a first-rate tourist town. 
There is very little to see, and 
most sport is strictly behind the 
enclosures of British clubs that 
do not welcome foreigners un- 
less they are well connected and 


introduced. The Rallies Hotel 
remains one of Singapore’s star 
attractions. Its bedrooms are the 
size of billiard parlors and just 
as well decorated. The air con- 
ditioning, circa 1937, is a bigger 
threat to health than the tap wa- 
ter. But Rallies is Rallies. At 
its Elizabethan Grill, have the 
Australian rock oysters and 
krua, a grilled Singapore fish. 
The Singapura, just opened, is 
a first-class modern hotel. The 
Cockpit is the favorite of for- 
eign correspondents, small but 
comfortable, with an excellent 
restaurant. And this is only one 
of a host of fine eating places, 
for Singapore's greatest virtue is 
its food, particularly the Chi- 
nese cooking, which is almost 
the equal of Hong Kong's. The 
Shanghai and the Mui Lam are 
both excellent restaurants. Shop- 
ping may be less expensive than 
in Hong Kong, but the service 
and the variety are not as good. 
One thing special is Javanese 
batik, in sarong lengths. 


AND THE REST 


Zooming inflation and the dis- 
comfort and chaos of its travel 
facilities make Indonesia — Java, 
Sumatra, Bali, the Celebes and 
Borneo— a place to pass up for 
now. Taiwan is dull except for 
superb food— which is equaled 
by Hong Kong— and its moun- 
tains and lakes, which arc sur 
passed by Japan. Burma's Shwc 
Dagon, covered with gold, is one 
of the largest Buddhist shrines 
in the world, but Burma is not 
issuing visas to U.S. tourists at 
present. There is no reason for 
the traveler to visit Brunei, ei- 
ther, or Sarawak or North Bor- 
neo. Laos and Vietnam— not 
now. But Vietnam— definitely — 
later. For when things settle 
down, Saigon is one of the most 
charming cities in the Orient. 
Korea has glorious scenery but 
is not well equipped for tourism 
yet; however, you can catch a 
w hale there— whale-boat charter 
is SI 50 a day. 

One last point: a round-the- 
world tourist-class air ticket 
costs SI, 263, only S35 more 
than a New York-to-Bangkok 
round-trip ticket. So if you are 
planning to go as far as Bangkok, 
you may as well have the fun 
of going all the way around. 

END 
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PEOPLE 


A gift for impersonating Tom 
Jones and Martin Luther in 
a hit movie and a hit play at 
the same time is a happy 
thing, but Albert Finney 
mj^bJ very well .give it back 
for tuppenceworth of his 
father’s talent. At home in 
London, Mr. Finney Sr. is a 
turf accountant, or bookie, as 
they say in crude old New 
York and Las Vegas. “The 
only reason I went into show 
business." his son Albert con- 
fessed when the two of them 
dropped in at Aqueduct the 
other day, "is that I had no 
talent for picking winners." 

Looking every bit as sleek 
and slim as the shiny new 
Shinegawa alleys themselves, 
the two pretty daughters (be- 
low) of Japan's Premier 
Hayato Ikeda turned up to 
give the sport of bowling a big 
sendoff in Tokyo. Pretty 23- 
ycar-old Noriko Ikeda {right} , 


cut the ribbon that officially 
opened the bowling center, 
which claims to be the world's 
largest. Pretty 21 -year-old 
Sachiko Ikeda rolled out the 
first ball. 

Critics who claim to know 
gave only an E for effort to 
the new captain of the White 
House pool swimming team. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, they 
said, “swims only to get to 
the other end of the pool. His 
purpose is exercise." 

Airports are no places to , 
boast about “bombing the 
Celtics" — or so Gene Con- 
ley found out last week at 
New York's La Guardia as he 
took a plane for Boston. An : 
alert attendant heard the | 
threat, turned in an alarm and j 
before the startled New York ! 
Knickerbocker center could 
organize a fast break, he was 
telling the FBI that the bomb 


scare was only a manner of 
speaking. As it turned out, the 
Celtics bombed the Knicks. 

Unseasonably thin and drip- 
ping wet, Santa Claus ap- 
peared at a San Francisco 
shopping center minus his 
beard and his reindeer. His 
heavily press-agented arrival 
was supposed to be by para- 
chute, but a stiff wind blew 
him west of the target and 
into the bay. Rescued by pass- 
ing surfers, the kindly saint 
was paddled ashore and 
rushed to his planned desti- 
nation by ambulance. “It was 
all very embarrassing," said 

Santa, emerging, clean-shaven 
and dry at last, as Sky Diver 
Ron Young. “I've had 502 
jumps, you know." 

Chatting in Moscow with his 
nation’s soccer team on the 
eve of their defeat by the 
U.S.S.R., Italian Ambassa- 
dor to Russia Alberto Straneo 
recalled that Nikita Khru- 
shchev once confessed to 
being a former soccer player. 
What position? "He told me 
lie was some kind of forward, " 
said the ambassador, with a 
diplomat's caution. 

In an apparent effort to find 
out how earth man fives, doc- 
tors who have been examining 
America's astronauts clapped 
a specially wired girdle on 
Boston Bruin Hockey Coach 
Milt Schmidt to test his re- 
actions during a game with 
league-leading Chicago. The 
test failed to put Schmidt into 
orbit, but it managed some- 
how to lift the Bruins out of 
the NHL cellar as they beat 
the Black Hawks 2 I. 

The man who made a mess 
out of SMERSH —Russia’s 
topespionageapparatus -has 
gone into trade. While Au- 


thor Ian Fleming rakes in the 
royalties, his sexy secret agent 
James Bond is busy in al- 
most every other British ad 
these days selling sportswear 
(James Bond Secret Agent 
Topcoats, James Bond 
Shoes) and even boats. 
“James Bond," reads an ad 
in the current issue of an 
English yachting magazine, 
“makes his getaway once 
again, this time in a Fairey 
Huntress at 31 knots.” 

The odds-on favorite when 
30 members of the House of 
Representatives get together 
to play a golf tournament at 
Palm Beach next week is Con- 
gressman Jack Westland 
(R., Wash.). Congressman 
Westland not only shot a hole 
in one at the Saint-Nom-la- 
Breteche course in Paris some 
time ago. but he happens also 
to be a onetime (1952) Na- 
tional Amateur champion. 
Other potential title winners 
j (according to Republican 
handicappers. anyway): best 
putter. Leslie Arends or Il- 
linois. a Republican; best 
driver, Robert Michel of Illi- 
nois, a Republican; longest 
ball hitter, William Bates of 
Massachusetts, a Republi- 
can; most likely to spend 
most time in the rough, Ed- 
ward Boland of Massachu- 
setts, a Democrat. 

"If I gotta pay that kind of 
money to carpet my floors." 
said the outraged Phoenix, 
Ariz. householder on getting 
an estimate from the local 
floor-covering store, "I might 
as well buy the company." 
And with that. Dizzy Dean, 
who used to strike out more 
! batters and murder more Eng- 
! lish than anybody, wrote out 
I a check for what promptly be- 
came the Dcan-Poladian Car- 
I pet Co. 


T. TANUMA 
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IT’S GETTING THE SEASON when folks in Jack Daniel’s Hollow 
most like to sit around and tell stories, especially on one another. 


The stove in Jack Daniel’s old office draws a lot 
of story-tellers this time of year. They like to tell 
about such things as when someone's prize 
foxhound treed a screech owl. But before long, 
one of the old-timers will start talking about 
Jack Daniel. That generally brings up what he 
said about making whiskey and how all the 
Motlows since have held to his word. And, as 
you can imagine, that’s no joking matter. 


CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


golf/ Jack Nick la us 



Consider the He 
before hitting the wedge 




When the lie is good (above), l lie ball is played off the left heel and 
.the club face is square to the hole. Only if the lie is bad (below) is it 
necessary to open llte club face and move the ball slightly to the rear. 



Nothing is more irritating to a golfer than to 
sky a wedge shot on one hole and skull it on 
the next. There you are within birdie range, 
only to make a bogey or worse. The humilia- 
tion caused by these shots is matched only by 
their frequency. The most common mistake on 
the full wedge shot is trying to hit it too hard. 
The result is a loss of rhythm and timing on a 
shot that needs a great deal of rhythm and 
timing. You must remember that with a wedge, 
the ball is caressed, not assaulted. 

There are two basic ways to play the wedge 
shot, depending on your lie. If the ball is sitting 
well down in the grass, it is likely that blades 
of grass will get between the club face and the 
ball at impact. Play the ball back toward the 
right foot a little and open the face of the club. 
This will help eliminate the excessive overspin 
that grassy lies usually cause. You should aim 
the shot to the left of the hole because the ball 
will fade. On the downswing, bring the club 
through the ball at a steep enough angle to 
take quite a bit of turf, and use a full follow- 
through. The follow-through is important be- 
cause in resolving to make one you will force 
yourself to keep the sw ing smooth. 

If the lie is a good one, however, not much 
turf should be taken after impact. The ball 
should be played in the same position that I 
feel all normal iron shots should be played, 
somewhere opposite the left heel. (Many pros 
teach that the ball should be moved back to- 
ward the right foot as the irons get shorter, but 
I do not agree.) The backswing should be up- 
right and made with little hip turn. The idea, 
above all, is to concentrate on hitting the ball 
solidly without rushing or forcing the swing. 


The All-Allen Football Team. Left end. Fred Allen; left tackle. Fred Allen; left guard, 
Fred Allen: well, you get the idea. In 1939 New England Life was in its 105th year. 



If you were born in 1939... 


See how the cash value and benefits of a New England Life policy can build up for you 


Where have the years gone? Already 
you’re well along in your twenties, at an 
age when your financial responsibil- 
ities are increasing. 

Fortunately, you're also at a good 
age to start meeting those responsibil- 
ities with cash-value life insurance. A 
New England Life policy will not only 
give your family added security but can 
also give you thousands of dollars 
more than you put into it. 

Assume you get a $15,000 policy 
now, and then use the dividends to 


build up additional protection auto- 
matically through the years ahead. 
(For illustration, we’ll apply our current 
dividend scale, although these scales 
change from time to time.) The cash 
value of your policy at 65 is $1 7,974. But 
premium payments total only $10,406. 
So all the dollars you put in and 
$7,568 more can be yours to use at 
retirement. At the same time, the 
policy's protection value has risen 
from $15,000 to $26,928! 

Here's what to do right now, what- 


ever year you were born. Write for more 
complete information and tell us your 
birthday. We'll reply by mail and include 
our new Dl AL-A-YEAR, 
which gives insurance 
figures plus events and 1 
personalities from 1920 j 
through 1939. Write:® 

Dept. S6. 501 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 02117. ! 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
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tennis Ernest Shirley 


Dust off a 
place for the 
Davis Cup 

Australia's own for years, the 
cup should return here after 
next week’s Challenge Round 


A I most every year at Christit as, the 
Australians remove the Davis Cup 
from its hiding place, polish it brightly 
and place it on a eourtsidc table. It is 
there for foreign players to stare at. pose 
beside and perhaps touch, but not to 
take away. Only tw ice in the last 1 3 years 
has anyone taken the Davis Cup away 
from Australia. This year should provide 
the third occasion. 

The Challenge Round will begin on 
the day after Christmas in Adelaide and. 
surprisingly, nearly everyone in Austral- 
ia thinks the U.S. will win. Harry Hop- 


man, the wily old Australian team coach, 
thinks so. So docs Adrian Quist. former 
cup player. "It could be one of the clos- 
est contests we've seen in years." says 
Quist. "but if I had lo pick a winner it 
would be the U.S." 

There are five players on the invading 
U.S. team but. barring injury, only two 
of them will swing a racket in competi- 
tion. One is Dennis Ralston, the tall, 
lanky redhead with a redhead's temper. 
In Australia this past month Ralston has 
played the best tennis of his career. He 
reached the finals of three successive 
tournaments, losing only once, and that 
on the day he learned of President Ken- 
nedy's death. 

The other American player is Chuck 
McKinley, the best amateur player in 
the world when he is healthy. The prob- 
lem is that no one is sure whether he is 
healthy or not. McKinley suffered a mus- 
cle spasm in his back during the U.S. 
nationals in August. Playing in Sydney 
a month ago. he strained his back again. 
Although he has been rallying without 
pain in practice, he has not dared test 
his back in singles competition, and Mc- 
Kinley, more than most players, needs 
competition to be at his best. When he 
takes the court in Adelaide next week 
he will not have played a tournament 


singles match in more than a month. 

The members of the U.S. team, it is 
pleasant to report, have acted like model 
citizens in Australia. It has not been easy. 
On reaching Sydney, the Americans had 
to swallow' this with their morning or- 
ange juice: "One bright spot about Aus- 
tralia losing the Davis Cup." said the 
Sydney Daily Minor, "would be that it 
would preserve us from further visits 
from a group of the most ill-mannered, 
arrogant boors ever assembled. They mix 
about as well as oil and water." Ralston. 
McKinley and the rest of the team bit 
their lips, thought their thoughts, but 
said nothing. Their conduct during the 
tournament at Sydney was so exempla- 
ry. in fact, that, as they left, the Sydney 
Morning Herald said: "They are excep- 
tionally fine fellows. . . . They make 
very pleasant companions." 

Few Australians outside of sportswrit- 
ers have had a chance to visit with the 
Americans, because Captain Bob Kelle- 
her has had the team on a strict regi- 
men. No drinking, no smoking.no par- 
ties is the rule. Follow ing afternoon prac- 
tice Kellchcr has the players doing cal- 
isthenics with weights attached to their 
wrists and ankles to strengthen them. 
Under such a program Kclleher has no 
trouble enforcing his final rule: early to 
bed. 

Once again Pancho Gonzalez, that old 
pro. is working with the U.S. team. Not 
only does Gonzalez supply the players 
with high-level competition, but he has 
a quick eye for picking out slight errors. 
Rallying with McKinley at Adelaide, he 
yelled across the net: "You're hitting 
the ball square on. Turn and hit it." He 
has a sharp needle, too. "You're worse 
than leaching a beginner." he growled at 
McKinley when McKinley began to 
ease off. When Gonzalez growls, kidding 
or not, the team pays attention. 

It is not so much the strength of the 
American team that makes the Austral- 
ians pessimistic as it is the apparent 
weakness of the Australian team. Where- 
as the U.S. team is set — Ralston and 
McKinley in singles and doubles — no 
one is sure just who will be playing for 
Australia. Roy Emerson is on the team, 
that rangy farm boy with the deadpan 
expression who just a little over a year 
ago was better than any other amateur 



U.S. CHANCES DEPEND HEAVILY ON THE CONDITION OF CHUCK MCKINLEY S BACK 
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except Rod Laver. But whether it is 
business — Emerson is a public relations 
man lor a tobacco company — or care- 
lessness, Emerson has not been a good 
tennis player for many months. He was 
beaten at Forest Hills by Frank Froeh- 
ling, a member of the U.S. team, and 
he has been beaten by Ralston twice 
during the past month. Nevertheless, 
Emerson will probably play singles and 
doubles for Australia. 

An indication of Australia's distress 
is the return of Neale Fraser, now 30. 
from two years of retirement. Fraser, a 
big. good-looking left-hander with a 
powerful serve, forehand and net game, 
and a backhand Aunt Mabel could re- 
turn. is a fighter, a player with a basical- 
ly unsound game who for several years 
managed to beat anybody around. He 
won the l/.S. nationals two straight 
years, 1959 and I960, but he was young- 
er then and in marvelous condition. This 
past month, attempting to regain his 
form, he has been hampered by a tennis 
elbow and by the heat of the Australian 
summer. Playing in a recent tournament, 
Fraser wilted badly in the third set and 
lost. At Adelaide, where the temperature 
can soar to 1 1 0° and where the Davis 
Cup matches will be best of five sets, 
Fraser will be at a severe physical dis- 
advantage. Whether he will be used prob- 
ably will not be determined until a few 
days before the matches begin. 

If Harry Hopman decides Fraser is 
not ready, he will probably use Fred 
Stolle, a second-line player who beat 
Roy Emerson at Perth. The Australian 
doubles team will be Emerson with 
Fraser, Stolle or John Newcombc, the 
I'our’h member of the team. 

Not in many years has the Australian 
Davis Cup picture been so confused. 
During the dozen years it has dominated 
Davis Cup play, Australia has always 
had at least a brace of outstanding play- 
ers. It began with Sedgman and Mc- 
Gregor and moved on with Hoad and 
Rosewall, Cooper and Anderson and. 
Finally, Fraser, Laver and Emerson. Now 
it is the U.S., with Ralston and Mc- 
Kinley, that has the strong pair. When 
the Davis Cup is placed on the courtside 
table this year, Australians had better 
take a good look at it. It may be some 
time before they see it again. end 
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Wonderful Eggnogs need a wonderful rum 


Don Q is wonderful rum. The difference between good rum and 
wonderful rum is a degree of smoothness that only complete quality 
controls can provide. Don Q is the only Puerto Rican rum that con- 
trols every phase of the rum production process from the growing 
of the sugar cane right through to the sealing of the bottle. This 
complete quality control from sugar cane to bottle gives Don Q that 
extra degree of smoothness that separates wonderful rum from 
merely good rum. ■ Light and dry, Don Q makes Eggnogs and all 
other rum drinks taste better. Try Don Q this holiday season ■ 
Light as a tropical breeze. 

THE FASTEST SELLING QUALITY RUM ON THE ISLAND 

Don Q 

WHITE OR GOLD LABEL 

80 Proof Schieffelm & Co , New York 



PUERTO RICH 


college basketball Frank Deford 


Ambush of a Don patrol 

In a wild week of upsets, Oklahoma City whipped San Francisco’s 
vaunted defenses with a superb exhibition of long-range sniping 


Dete Peletta, the youthful coach of the 
University of San Francisco, was 
standing out in the cold in Detroit two 
years ago after his team's fourth straight 
defeat. An airline had lost his clothes, 
half his team had the flu, he was freezing 
and he could not get a cab. “Coach,” 
said Jake Crawford, one of his players, 
“we just got buzzard’s luck. Nothing 
will die and we can’t kill nothing.” 

Since then, things have never been 
even close to that bad for Pclctta and 
his men, but last week the Dons — the 
best USF squad since the halcyon days 
of Bill Russell — were caught in the same 
epidemic of buzzard's luck that caused 
upsets among a startling number of top 
teams. Besides San Francisco, NYU, 
Duke, Arizona State, Kansas State, Vil- 
lanova and all three O States — Oregon, 
Oklahoma and Ohio — got bumped, 
while Loyola twice escaped by the hair 
of its chinny-chin-chin (see below). 

Before USF’s game with Oklahoma 
City University, the team lost one of its 
starting guards, Huey Thomas, who 
broke his ankle. Then, as Peletta and his 
boys were waiting at the airport for the 
plane that would take them to Okla- 
homa City, their trainer, Charles Newby, 
suffered a heart attack and died. Neither 
of these shocking losses, however, really 
can be blamed for the subsequent 97 - 
84 defeat by OCU. The Dons have 
muscle and scoring power in Center 
Ollie Johnson and Forward Dave Lee. 
They are well drilled and they can run. 
But the Chiefs of Oklahoma City — the 
tallest college team ever — may be the 
best outside shots since the Khyber 
Rifles. USF has two heritages — one is 
Jesuit and the other is defensive basket- 
ball — and nobody had ever scored more 
than 91 points on the Dons before (last 
year’s average: 58.4). But Coach Pelet- 
ta ’s well-laid defenses were simply riddled 
by the OCU shooters. 

Peletta came to San Francisco from 


Monterey Peninsula (junior) College 
four years ago. At 31, he was the young- 
est of 64 applicants for the job, and his 
selection was promptly greeted by ques- 
tions like “who?” and "why?” He com- 
pounded the skepticism by being tough 
on his players. There is only one dormi- 
tory at USF, and when Peletta chewed 
out a player at practice, the whole 
student body would be mad at him by 
suppertime. "Pontius Pilate” was the 
nicest thing they called him. Since then 
Peletta has done some successful re- 
cruiting, his team has begun to win, 
his mood has mellowed and everyone 
on campus figures he is not so young 
and immature after all. He is, actually, 
a delightful man — the better to recruit; 
and an intense man — the better to coach. 
When he does relax he talks like one of 
those comedians named Joey, and there 
is always the suspicion that he is setting 
things up for a punch line. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS (S-0| 

2. OKLAHOMA CITV |S-)| 3. RICE |S-1) 

San Francisco’s Pete Peletta wasn't the only 
one enchanted by Oklahoma city's pure 
shooting. SMU’s Doc Hayes, after watch- 
ing Bud Koper lob in his pretty jump shots 
for 44 points to beat the frustrated Mus- 
tangs 95-90, was bug-eyed with admiration. 
"The greatest shooting I ever saw," gushed 
Doc. "1 just had to go over and shake his 
hand.” Against TCU, Koper came up with 
a cold hand, but sophomore James Ware 
and the other Chiefs fired away steadfastly, 
and the Frogs succumbed 67-62. 

Southwest Conference favorite TEXAS was 
still winning, but the Longhorns weren't 
exactly stampeding anybody. Jim Clark 
tossed in five free throws in the last 52 scc- 


Peletta's assistant, Phil Vukicevich, 
did what turned out to be an excellent 
scouting job on Oklahoma City. For 
all their height, the Chiefs are not good 
rebounders, and their defense consists 
of relying on their offense. “They give 
you lunch in order to get a sandwich 
for themselves,” Pclctta said. The only 
problem for USF, then, was stopping 
OCU’s outside bombs. Oklahoma Coach 
Abe Lemons, who talks and philoso- 
phizes about three cans of corn this side 
of Andy Griffith, will not even let his 
fine guard. Bud Koper, drive. “You git 
kicked and such in there,” he says. 
“Koper now, he throws up a Nike mis- 
sile — it just searches out that basket. 
Besides, I got all those other big ’uns 
in there if he does miss.” The big 'uns 
range up to 7-foot Eddie Jackson, who 
for all intents and purposes is a guard. 
It was Jackson who broke up a close 
game with five straight jumpers at the 
top of the foul circle a few minutes into 
the second half. The Chiefs shot 54.9';, 
which is about normal for them. 

The Dons were stunned by this exhi- 
bition. Apparently still in shock two 
nights later, they lost to Loyola of New 
Orleans 66-63. West of the Rockies 
nobody dares play that kind of shoot- 
’cm-up basketball. Pete Peletta sat back 
in his hotel room a couple hours after 
the game and thought about it. “It’s 
wrong to say, I guess,” he said. “But 
what shooting! They hit six or seven 
in a row at one point, and all I could 
think was, ’Gee, that’s beautiful.’ ” 


onds to hold off LSU 70-65, then contribut- 
ed a field goal, steal and two foul shots in 
the final minute to overtake Oklahoma 
81-78. rice, meanwhile, looked like a con- 
tender. With 6-foot-IO Kendall Rhine and 
Larry Phillips doing the rebounding and 
scoring, the Owls put down Tulane 90-62, 
Florida State 102-81 and Centenary 90-76. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. NYU (*-l) 

2. VILLANOVA (4-1) 3. NIAGARA (3-0) 

Despite an abundance of talent that would 
make life serene for most coaches, NYU’s 
Lou Rossini had big problems. His Violet' 
managed to get by Northwestern 75-66 in 
Chicago but their helter-skelter attack and 
haphazard defense just were not good 
enough against Toledo in New York. The 


Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 
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ambitious Rockets harassed Barry Kramer 
and Happy Hairston, NYU's big shootets. 
with a switching man-lo-man and, after a 
while, they even took command of the 
boards. Meanwhile Larry Jones and Bobby 
Williams, a pair of speedy, deft playmakers, 
spread the confused Violets with wide pat- 
terns that let Jim Cox (he got 33 points) 
and Ray Wolford slip in for short jumpers 
and easy layups, and Toledo won 87-74. 

villanova. aftera delightful 97—48 warm- 
up with Scranton, found the going stickier 
in upstate New York. The Wildcats got by 
Bulfalo 58-56 on Wally Jones’s late six-point 
burst, but Niagara upset them, 63-57, as 
sophomores Art Coleman and George Phil- 
lips snapped up 28 rebounds. Seton Hall 
also lost its clean record, to si. john s. The 
young Redmen. working the patient ofTense 
that Coach Joe Lapehick prefers, surprised 
the Pirates 69-65. PROVIDE nci:. out in the 
Midwest, looked like the Friars of old while 
outhustling St. Louis 72-66. But then di - 
pa Ul scattered their scrambling defense 
with quick, sharp passes and won 82 64. 

There were signs that st. bonavf.ntl.rt 
was about ready to crash the big time again. 
With Fred Crawford, a slick sharpshooter, 
piling up 64 points, the Bonnies ran awav 
from Steubenville 113-86 and beat Xavier 
87-82. ttmple. too. looked good while 
bombing Lehigh 66-38 and American 83-54. 
But Penn was oulshot by Michigan state 
87-75. princeton was counting its blessings, 
all of them named Bill Bradley. He got 27 
points as the Tigers beat Lafayette 69-64 
in double overtime and 31 in an 80-76 vic- 
tory over Navy. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: t. KENTUCKY (5-0) 

2. DAVIDSON (5-0) 3. VANDERBILT (5-0) 

Southeastern Conference coaches have 
learned to be wary of Adolph Rupp, espe- 
cially when he isn't claiming championships 
forKENTUCKY. But everyone knew that Rupp 
had All-America Cotton Nash and a swarm 
of brilliant sophomores to go with him, and 
he didn't fool a soul when he said recently, 
"I'd rather be a winner than a prophet." Last 
week, with Nash, Ted Dcckcn and sopho- 
more Larry Conley moving in and out of the 
pivot as if it were a revolving door and bang- 
ing in baskets at a merry clip, and with Terry 
Mobley quarterbacking a searing fast break. 
Rupp’s " Ka t/enja mmers " smashed North 
Carolina 100-80 and Baylor 101-65. 

Vanderbilt, however, isn't about to con- 
cede to Kentucky. It has the stars — 6-foot-9 
rcbounder Clyde Lee and 6-foot playmakcr 
John Ed Miller — to challenge the Wildcats. 
The Commodores had Duke down by 13 
points, let the Blue Devils get away for an 85- 
85 tic and then w hipped them 97-92 in over- 
time when Miller threw in 10 points to give 
I im 3 J for the game. Arkansas was easier for 
fast-breaking Vandy. The Hogs lost 101-77. 

The rest of the SEC was a giant step 
behind, Florida ran over Tampa 108-75, 
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SWOOOSH- 

instant kissability! 


. . . anywhere, anytime you can't use 
mouthwash— but know you ought to 

Swooosh — instant fresh breath. 

That's new Lavoris Oral Spray. 

Made for people who can't use mouthwash ten times a day — 
but know they ought to. 

It gives you three — three — breath fresheners plus the 
germ-killing power of CPC. All concentrated in a tiny 
spray bottle you put in pocket or purse. 

Stop worrying about bad breath — start carrying Lavoris Oral Spray. 
Less than 1 £ a swooosh ! 
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warmly lined storm coat- 
in dark district checks of 
Dacron* polyester and cotton. 
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G ordon’s Gin was an English holi- 
day greeting 74 years before j( 
Mr. J. C. Horsley designed the first 
Christmas card. The Gordon’s you 
drink today harks back to Alexander 
Gordon’s original 1769 formula, for 
one doesn’t tamper with a good thing... 
especially when it is the world’s big- 
gest seller. This year send cards, serve 
and give Gordon’s London Dry Gin. 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM CRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON’S DRY GIN CO.. LTD.. LINDEN. N.J. 5 
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AUBURN beat Southern Mississippi 80-74, 
Tennessee defeated East Tennessee 48-47 
and Sewanee 55-31. But Mississippi State 
lost to Memphis state 73-65. and Alabama 
bowed to TEXAS tech 92-74. 

duke finally got around to an Atlantic 
Coast foe and showed Clemson that a slow- 
down won't work against the Blue Devils. 
Big Jay Buckley scored 21 points, and Duke 
won easily, 75-52. North Carolina State sud- 
denly became less of a threat. The Wolfpack 
was beaten by Maryland 72-62. 

It was clear, too, that West Virginia's 
dominance of the Southern Conference is 
just about over, vmi, for the first time in 32 
games, licked the Mountaineers, 68-64. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIGAN (S-o) 

davidson, the small southern school bent 
on acquiring a big reputation, got a foothold 
on fame against Ohio State. The Wildcats 
turned loose Dick Snyder. Terry Holland and 
Fred Hetzel on a dazzling fast break, tied 
up the Bucks with a pesky, pressing defense 
and down came OSU, for the first time in 51 
games at Columbus, 95-73. Moaned Coach 
Fred Taylor: "We never even challenged 
them." 

T wo nights later m issour i came along and 
Ohio State didn't challenge the Tigers much 
either. Missouri plastered the Bucks 85-74. 
Then Indiana’s Van Arsdalcs, Tom and 
Dick, with 51 points and 43 rebounds be- 
tween them, demolished Missouri 100-76. 
All of which indicates that Ohio State is in 
for a long, hard winter in the Big Ten. 
Michigan looked more and more like the 
Big Ten's best. Junior Bill Buntin and sopho- 
more Cazzie Russell shot superbly and the 
Wolverines smothered Butler 80-70 and 
Western Michigan 104-81. tow a and MINNE- 
SOTA were still unbeaten, too. Iowa edged St. 
Louis 79-77 and SMU 73-70; Minnesota 
trounced South Dakota 107-62. 

UCLA’s Wall Hazzard, who makes it all 
work, was explaining his team's style before 
the Sunflower doublchcaders in Kansas. 
"We are a Mighty Mouse team.” he said. 
"Wc lack size so we must depend upon 
speed, the zone press and a sagging defense 
to beat the big boys.” So the precocious 
Bruins jammed up Kansas State’s 6-foot-6 
Willie Murrell inside. Hazzard bewildered 
the Wildcats with his slick passes, Gail Good- 
rich threw in 21 points, and UCLA won 78- 
75. The next ni^lu UCLA surrounded Kan- 
sas' 6-foot-7 George Unseld with three men 
and held him to three points. Hazzard and 
Goodrich shot for 44, and the Bruins won 
again, 74-54. USC supplied the only comfort 
for the home teams. The Trojans lost to 
KANSAS 60-52 and to K-staTE 82-58. 

Winning was coming harder for NCAA 
Champion loyola. Detroit took the Ram- 
blers into overtime before losing 113-108, 
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and then Western Michigan's little Manny 
Newsome scared the daylights out of them. 
He pitched in 44 points, and Loyola had to 
hang on desperately to win 105-102. Unde' 
feated Creighton won three big ones, over 
Idaho State 63-61, Arizona State 84-83 and 
Utah State 96-91 in double overtime. 

Bradley. coming off a splendid 92-85 vic- 
tory over Arizona State, was ready to press 
and run against wichita. But Wichita's 
Ralph Miller had other ideas. He shut off 
the Braves' running game with a semislow- 
down and kept the pressure ofT his big Nate 
Bowman underneath by putting it on Brad- 
ley outside. Bowman got the rebounds, Dave 
Stallworth got 24 points, and the Shockers 
took the game 56-50. 

Cincinnati, ball-controlling in its old 
familiar pattern, wasout in front of Wisconsin 
56-42 on the shooting of Ron Bonham when 
the Bearcat system suddenly collapsed. Cin- 
cy, no longer fearsome, had to resort to a 
cat-and-mouse stall to come away with a 
65-60 victory. 

THE WEST 

2. STANFORD (2-0) 3. OREGON STATE |#-t) 

While the West's preseason favorites — San 
Francisco and Arizona State — were sadly 
learning the hard facts of life at scattered 
points around the country and ucla was 
adding to its already substantial prestige in 
the Midwest, California pulled off the ma- 
jor surprise of the young season at Berkeley. 
Cal hit Oregon State with a withering full- 
court press on Friday night, and the Beavers 
lost their poise and, too often, the ball. 
What's more, the Bears' 6-foot-IO Camden 
Wall treated State's 7-foot Mel Counts 
shamefully. He screened Counts out under- 
neath the basket, held him to two field goals, 
scored 17 points himself, and Cal won 
65-55. The next night Counts demonstrated 
that he had learned his lessons. He picked 
off 16 rebounds, scored 17 points, gave Wall 
only a single field goal, and OREGON state 
won 61-49. 

Oklahoma state’s invasion of the West 
was pure disaster. After whipping Brigham 
Young 71-64, the usually cautious Cow- 
boys lost four starters on fouls and the ball 
game to kegis 62-59. Colorado state, a 
past master at the slowdown, then beat 
Oklahoma Slate at its own game 58-49. 
SEATTLE, with a new coach (Bob Boyd) and 
a new system but with the same urgency 
about scoring, followed John Tresvant, a 
6-foot-7 Icapcr, to easy victories over St. 
Mary's 84-60, Montana State 97-75 and 
Idaho State 91-67. 

Utah’s perspicacious Jack Gardner, who 
pampers his nervous stomach by swigging 
milk on the sidelines, last week had the look 
of a man who has been drinking cream. His 
Redskins, playing unaccustomed good de- 
fense, romped over Pacific 90-72, Texas 
A&M 98-71, St. Mary's 72-60 and were 
still unbeaten after five games. end 



So is this. 



In Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe and on the Ginza, you can 
use BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

just like money. They are money: money only you 
can spend. Because only your signature makes them 
valid. That means they’re loss-proof, theft-proof. 
Local currency the world over— sold the world over. 
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bridge Charles Goren 


A 


quiz to test empathy 
across the table 


To find out just how good your present bridge partnership 
is, you and your partner should separately answer the ques- 
tions in this quiz. If you agree in your answers, it will not 
matter that you disagree with mine. However, even if your 
partner agrees with you instead of me, the point awards 
must stand as given with the answers on page 120. I 
think you will find the awards reasonable, if not generous. 
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See page 120 for the answers 
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THE HERITAGE 
□F HIROSHIGE 

AMERICA'S FOREMOST YACHTSMAN-AUTHOR, CARLETON 
MITCHELL, MAKES THE FIRST MAJOR REPORT ON SAILING THE 
COASTAL WATERS OF JAPAN, WHOSE WOOD-BLOCK BEAUTY HE 
DESCRIBES AS THE STIMULATING CLIMAX TO ALMOST HALF A 
CENTURY OF OCEAN RACING AND CRUISING OVER THE WORLD 
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JAPANESE HERITAGE continued 


SAILOR’S ODYSSEY ON A SHORE OF CONTRAST 


Mists shrouded the peaks and trapped night shadows in 
the valleys as Andrea Gail crept between the sheltering 
arms of the breakwater of Ito. In the strange light the sea 
was almost the color of eggplant, purple overtones against 
gray granite offshore rocks, with the subdued dark green 
of pines flowing down to the water’s edge. Sampans, seen 
as though through gauze, tended nets buoyed by logs, 
while seabirds fluttered above. Sitting in the cockpit as the 
bow began to rise to a southerly swell, I felt suspended 
in time and place. 

Beneath the overcast, the hands of the clock advanced 
but the morning did not. The Izu Peninsula remained 
elusive, withdrawn. Then, as we neared Tsumeki Saki, a 
rip appeared in the cloud cover. Suddenly a freshening 
breeze had torn away the mist, providing an unveiling of 
Japan, staged, it seemed, for my special benefit. Now the 
sea was jade green, paler near the crests. Near the shore it 
was no longer lazy, crashing down to spout white geysers 
against the forested slopes. 

Wedging myself between mast and shrouds to sec bet- 
ter, I stared at the land, which looked like an ancient 
wood-block print by Hiroshige come to life. Row on row 
of mountains marched to the sea from the central inland 
spine, as abruptly contoured as crumpled balls of paper, 
each separate, each somehow asserting individuality. Here 
a single pine stood alone, sharplyetched on a point, invit- 
ing the eye to put a frame around it; there trees ran down a 
cleft in a sweeping avalanche of forest green. In all of it 
one could sense the textures and shapes in nature that 
have inspired generations of Japanese artists. Usually, to a 
voyager who has seen much of the world, a new land 
evokes memories of something already experienced. Now 
no comparisons suggested themselves. 

As we raised the lighthouse on the top of Iro Saki the 
waves became taller and steeper. Compressed between the 
tip of the Izu Peninsula and the off-lying islet of Mikomo- 
to Shima, the current rushes and boils, 2.5 knots under 
normal conditions according to the chart, more according 
to local navigators. Open to the whole sweep of the Pa- 
cific and with a rocky shoal bank stretching out to add to 
the turbulence, the sea takes on something of the form 
and substance of the conical dragon's-loolh boulders 
strewn along the shore. 

In the time-honored fashion of sailing vessels confronted 
by head winds and steep head seas, Andrea Gail slowed to 
let her crew admire the scenery. A 45-foot cutter designed 
and built in Japan by lifelong resident John Laffin, Andrea 
Gail is part of a small but growing ocean racing fleet, for 
offshore sailing as a sport is just beginning in Japan. She 
had been chartered for my cruise from Michael Sodano, 
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an ex-Marine Corps colonel, now president of General 
Electric Japan. Mike had been prevented by business from 
being aboard for the first day's run. With John Laffin, 
Mike Jr. and Tokyo attorney Jim Hoffman, plus Sato and 
Hoshi, the Gail's boat boys — “boy” in the Orient can 
cover a vast range of ages— we were making the 78-mile 
run from Ito on Sagami Bay, around the Izu Peninsula to 
Shimizu on Suruga Bay, where Mike was to join us. 

For a while it looked as though we would stay right off 
Iro Saki. Spray drove aft in sheets, the wake lay as a ser- 
pentine trail across the seas astern, but Andrea Gail seemed 
to be making no progress. Farther offshore a parade of 
coasters drove through the slot inside Mikomoto Shima. 
Slowly, however, our bearings began to change. Now we 
were sighting around the corner of Izu, along a coast rug- 




ged and bleak, with off-lying islets and surf thundering 
even in the coves. We rounded the windward cape and 
gratefully eased the main and forestaysail to the fairing 
breeze. Now the coast began to unroll like a painted screen 
as the Gail swooped over the crests, with Sato and Hoshi 
tending a fishing line astern. 

The wind we had been fighting all morning and now 
rode so swiftly was the tail end of a summer typhoon. 
Earlier in the week the full fury of the storm had been upon 
Japan, delaying our departure by several days. Rather 
than waste those days, Jim Hoffman, an old Japan hand, 
suggested we take a land cruise by hiring a car and driving 
part of the Tokaido Road, the ancient highway linking 
Tokyo with the former capital of Kyoto. 

Through the centuries the Tokaido has been the prin- 
cipal artery of Japan, the scene not only of continuing 
pageantry but of history itself. Jim and 1 set forth with a 
bound folioof H i rosh ige ' s fa mous Fifty- three Stages of To- 
kaido across our knees, wood-block prints depicting the 



road as the artist saw it in the 1830s. We dined only in 
Japanese restaurants and slept on the tatami mat floors of 
Japanese inns; I ate raw octopus, rice and seaweed for 
breakfast and began to speak a few recognizable phrases. 
1 learned the ritual of the bath, managed to sustain life 
with chopsticks and easily fell in with the custom of chain- 
drinking pale-green tea from an endless succession of han- 
dlcless cups. Hot sake became as natural as a chilled vin 
blanc. Sitting, now, in the cockpit of Andrea Gail, I felt I 
had come to know a little something of Japan, and I 
liked it enormously. 

As we entered farther into Suruga Bay the seas dimin- 
ished and so did the wind. The boys stopped fishing to 
help set a jib topsail, while the headlands and villages of 
Izu sped past with delightful variety in form and name. 
Gradually our course for Shimizu took us into open wa- 
ter, and the land was swallowed in the summer haze. 
Through the afternoon we glided along. Ship's routine was 
disturbed only by a succession of fish being taken on the 
feather lure trailing astern: small tuna, mackerel and dol- 
phin, perfect for the frying pan or for sashimi, thin slices 
cut across the filleted strip, eaten raw after dipping in soya 
sauccand grated horseradish. Having watched fishing lines 
fruitlessly trolled behind sailing boats in many parts of the 
world, the surfeit the boys were bringing in was a pleasant 
contrast. 

Toward sunset, off a long sandy point called Miho, my 
daylong reverie was interrupted when Jim glanced off to 
starboard and said casually, “Look, there is Fuji." By 
a trick of haze and lighting, the mountain had been hidden 
earlier. Now a towering cloud behind was tinted delicate 
rose, gold at the edges, an odd effect almost like a halo. 
Against the cloud was silhouetted the symmetric perfec- 
tion of Fujiyama, Fuji-san, to early Japanese a meeting 
place of heaven and earth, the home of the gods. 

Strangely, as the sun dropped below the horizon and 
the sky darkened into night, the illumination of Fuji be- 
came more brilliant, until it completely dominated the 
land to the north. This moment seemed almost the climax 
of a long sailing career, to be looking at Fujiyama from 
a small boat's deck, a romantic feeling which did not en- 
tirely diminish even when we entered the harbor of Shimi- 
zu, redolent both of fish from the moored fleet and of pe- 
troleum from the huge refinery near by. Always in Japan 
one finds a contrast between the subtle and the crude, 
beauty and raw commercialism, ancient and modern. East 
and West. 

After one look at the busy port, Jim and I decided to seek 
solace in a totally different facet of Oriental culture, the 
Japanese inn. Now, as a sailor unabashed in his apprecia- 
tion of the finer things of the shore, let me go on record as 
classifying an ichiban— a No. 1, a first-quality— inn as 
among the more civilized works of man. In a typical Japa- 
nese inn a wave of solicitude sweeps out and engulfs the 
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guest at the entrance. Kimonoed maids bow deeply, flutter 
and bow deeply again. Somehow you arc divested of your 
baggage, down to the smallest item. You have changed 
from shoes to slippers to walk the halls, arc guided through 
a labyrinth of passages offering a succession of lovely but 
minuscule views of shrubbery, running water and rock, 
you halt suddenly to remove the slippers and step onto 
the mat of your room. More bows, more flutter, and the 
shoji, the paper screen that serves as a door, slides shut. 

Underfoot the tatami is softer than any carpet, for 
beneath the visible woven cover is a thick pad of rice 
husks. There is no clutter of furniture, only a low lacquer 
table flanked by cushions and perhaps backrests. In an 
alcove will be a painting, or a scroll, and a flower arrange- 
ment. Beyond is a smaller room, opening on a garden. 

Soundlessly the shoji opens, and a maid appears with 
a damp towel tightly rolled and presented in a little wicker 
basket, plus tea — both likely to be hot in winter, chilled 
in summer. You get out your Japanese dictionary, muster 
your scant vocabulary and convey the idea that you will 
enjoy the o-furo, the honorable bath, immediately, and 
will dine afterward. Kneeling on the tatami and bowing 
head to floor, the maid withdraws. 

After the bath you don a yukata, a cotton robe pro- 
vided every guest on arrival, rendering negligible the usual 
traveler's problem of what to wear. You wear the yukata 
bearing the inn's device as long as you are a guest. Dinner 
will be served in your room, the food arranged on por- 
celain or lacquer dishes and bow Is that are subtly comple- 
mentary in color and texture. Table d'hote is the rule, and 
this is ideal for the gastronomic adventurer, as it provides 
a sampling of the Japanese cuisine which could never be 
selected from a menu by a stranger. 

After dinner there is another barrage of bowing and 
fluttering. Somehow the dining table has disappeared and 
in its place a J'uton has been spread, a thick quilted mat- 
tress laid directly on the tatami. Close at hand on the 
floor are placed a night-light, an ashtray with matches, a 
carafe of water and, if you insist on keeping the garden 
shoji open, slow-burning insect repellent. A tea service 
and thermos of hot water have been put on a table in the 
smaller room. 

By this time I must confess to having attained a peace 
and beatitude rare in my experience as a nomad, w oefully 
accustomed to a series of dismal rooms bearing an un- 
mistakable hotel aura regardless of the language being 
spoken in the lobby. I feel cared for, pampered and 
spoiled — and without any thought of the outstretched 
palm, as tipping beyond the percentage added to the bill 
is a blight that has not reached these shores. 

Breakfast is the hardest hurdle, a less elaborate version 
of the previous night's dinner, including seaweed, soup, 
raw fish, sour pickles and rice. Once I rebelled, and the 
night before managed to convey the idea that I would like 


a pair of fried eggs for breakfast. They arrived, cold, as a 
dessert to the usual asagohan (the Japanese phrase for 
breakfast means literally “morning rice," which indicates 
the difficulties in achieving a break w ith custom). It was an 
experiment not repeated. Have you ever tried to manage 
a soft fried egg with chopsticks? 

Back at the dock after our night at the inn, we found 
Mike aboard and Andrea Gai! ready to go. Extricating 
ourselves from a web of lines from surrounding fishing 
boats, we powered past the breakwater to hoist sails. It 
was a clear morning, with a light southerly breeze fanning 
the long southerly swells that still persisted. The course 
was east, a lazy beam reach. 1 sprawled on the deckhouse 
and scanned the shore through binoculars. 

Soon I identified Satta Mountain, running down into 
the sea, a difficult barricade in the earliest days of the 
Tokaido Road. Here travelers had to leave the shore and 
enter the ocean, battling seas and undertow, until in 1655 
the government drove a path over a high gorge to facilitate 
the journey of visiting Korean envoys. Then, for long 
years in the turbulent history of the road, the danger 
changed to brigands lurking in the dense forests, ready 
to pounce at lonely Satta Pass. Through glasses I could 
follow the modern road winding down from the moun- 
tains and along the coast to Okitsu. On my land cruise I 
had savored the hospitality of the Minaguchi-ya, where 
for 20 generations the same family has catered to those 
passing along the Tokaido. a saga described in the best- 
seller Japanese Inn by Oliver Statler — must reading before 
a visit. And on a nearby hillside I could make out the 
lonely. 1,400-year-old Buddhist temple of Seikenji, where 
apricot trees still stand that were put down by the hand 
of Tokugawa leyasu, 16th century founder of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate. 

After we had crossed the northern end of Suruga Bay, 
over the bow appeared a cone-shaped island called Awa, 
which divides the largest bay of Eno Ura into two smaller 
segments. We passed behind Awa to fetch up in a wooded 
nook beyond Mito. Approaching, we were startled to be 
hailed in English, and soon came alongside Tankenka 
("explorer"), a power cruiser owned by an American 
sport fisherman named Jim Phillips. After dropping an- 
chor, Jim came aboard Andrea Gail, and we observed that 
most pleasant of cruising customs, the tall, cool glass. 
Under us the water lay flat, reflecting the changes in the 
sky above. And just at dusk there boomed across the 
silent harbor the measured strokes of a temple bell, so 
deep in tone and so resonant that the vibrations hung in 
the cars long after the strokes had ceased. 

When we came out next morning Fuji was still standing 
guard to the north, almost clear of clouds. There was no 
wind. Under awnings we powered close along the shore. 
Behind a miniature Sandy Hook called Ose Saki, fisher- 
men were handling nets from old-fashioned sampans. 
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rowing while standing erect with oars that had a curious 
crossbar at the butt and a T grip allowing a feathering 
action rather like sculling. Offshore, power draggers were 
returning to Mito, almost awash with their cargoes of 
fish. In Japan one is always aware of fish and fishermen: 
nets, bait cages, oyster floats, traps: tiny boats anchored 
in the shallows, medium-size vessels disappearing over 
the horizon, huge electronic-studded ships docking after 
long voyages — to the polar seas, to the Caribbean, to the 
Indian Ocean, to the Mediterranean— with fish cascading 
out of refrigerated holds on conveyor belts to support a 
population too great for the land to feed. 

After a few miles on the engine Andrea Gail poked into 
the sheltered harbor of Heda. then came out to find breeze 
enough to fill the sails. Ghosting along, we passed a series 
of tiny villages — perhaps a dozen houses rimming a beach 
flat enough to permit the pulling up of boats beyond the 
surf line, each settlement separated from its neighbors by 
bold headlands. 

The west coast of the Izu Peninsula, with its crags, val- 
leys, cones of rock and boiling ledges, compares in beauty 
with any I have ever cruised. Here great forests stand 
thick against the granite hills. It is impossible not to be 
impressed by their persisting richness in a land where 
wood — including paper products — has for centuries been 
the basic material of the whole civilization: houses, tem- 
ples. boats, as well as perhaps the greatest variety of every- 
day articles fashioned by any nation. The Japanese use 
their forests, but despite the awesome press of population 
they have not destroyed them. 

Off an especially bold cliff in our path bobbed four 
small sampans, barely clear of the surf and the backwash. 
In each were two men and a girl, the men lending ship, 
the girl awaiting her turn to dive deep into the turbu- 
lent water. At regular intervals a small basket was lifted 
through 10 fathoms of water to the deck. Not even John 
Laffin or Sato could guess its contents: not pearl oysters 
and surely not abalone. Then as Andrea Gail passed close, 
one of the men tossed across a shell like a small conch, 
which I immediately recognized from a memorable dinner: 
sa:ae, used in tsuboyaki , or "cooking in the shell." I re- 
membered the low table of a Japanese inn, the maid care- 
fully keeping her kimono sleeves away from a brown 
earthenware dish as she applied a lighted match. The suzae 
rested on its side on a bed of while salt. A flame rose from 
the alcohol-soaked cotton buried in the shell and soon the 
ingredients in the opening of the sazae began to bubble— 
a quail egg floating in a delicate broth that included sliv- 
ers of bamboo roots and mushrooms as well as the diced 
meat. 

Past another point, and we had come to Arari, a tiny 
harbor buried deep in the land. Inside, we squeezed be- 
tween a small island and a stone breakwater. The island 
was no bigger than Andrea Gail. It looked as though it 


should have been enclosed in a glass case. At the water's 
edge was a scarlet torii, the sacred arch of the Shinto 
shrine. Beyond, a miniature bridge curved across a step- 
deep chasm while, above, a single pine tree, as artfully 
contrived as a flower arrangement, topped a wall of an- 
cient asymmetric stonework. 

As in Mediterranean ports, the system of mooring is to 
drop a bow anchor and maneuver the stern to the quay. 
But there the resemblance ceases, for while French and 
Italian Riviera ports are so crowded with yachts that late 
arrivals can find no place. Japanese ports like Arari are 



empty except for fishing vessels. A cruising yacht is a 
rarity and therefore a curiosity. As we approached, men 
sauntered over from nearby trawlers, women— many car- 
rying babies in sashes slung over the hips — abandoned 
their shopping to have a look, while button-eyed moppets 
seriously watched every move. The dock strollers were po- 
lite and helpful, scurrying to make lines fast and antici- 
pating any assistance that could be rendered. 

Gradually the welcoming committee drifted away, and 
Andrea Gail's cockpit became a front-row seat on the life 
of a remote Oriental fishing village. We were moored op- 
posite the most imposing house along the quay, probably 
the residence of the mayor or head of the fishing union. 
Directly in front was a cement trough with brass water 
faucets, gleaming from use. Other householders arrived 
with covered buckets to fill and carry away. A few did 
minor bits of laundry in the trough. We could see through 
open shoji screens into the nearby rooms, where three or 
four generations sprawled on the tatami mats, sipping 
tea, smoking, but principally — I must report — watching 
television. For TV is the national passion, the greatest 

continued 
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apparent influence in contemporary life; American west- 
erns with dubbed dialogue are favorites, and no one has 
experienced the height of drama until he has heard the 
sheriff say to the posse, “We'll cut 'em off at the pass, 
boys," in Japanese. 

Couples strolled past in the gathering dusk. Crewmen 
from trawlers tossed a baseball as long as there was light 
to see, then began fishing just for fun. Mama-ia/i and 
papa-jo/r and a staircase of children came out of the fac- 
ing house carrying short bamboo poles to try their luck 
along the quay. too. We had dinner and walked to the 
inn for an o-furo, groping through unlighted alleys and 
streets past houses unaltered in form or style for hundreds 
of years. 

With dawn our situation of the evening was reversed. 
Now the quay was the first-row orchestra and Andrea 
Gail the Stage. Jim Hoffman, sleeping wrapped in a blanket 
on deck, opened his eyes with the first light and stared into 
30 pairs of eyes opposite. Gradually our audience in- 
creased, until it seemed that the entire village had as- 
sembled. Respectfully they watched us breakfast in the 
cockpit and — again — helpfully they handed our lines on 
departure. 

Outside, the southerly swells had increased — rather in- 
explicably, as the typhoon was well past. Slugging our 
way southward to round Iro Saki again, 1 was reminded 
of conditions off the northern European coast, the British 
Isles or the North Sea: strong currents, a steeply rising 
ocean floor, a leeward position in relation to the open sea, 
influence from frontal weather systems originating in po- 


lar regions, intense circular storms sweeping up from the 
tropics. Offshore sailing in Japan can be rugged, even 
lethal. Last year 1 1 lives were lost when two boats found- 
ered somewhere near O-shima Island on a single short race 
across Sagami Bay. 

Spring and fall are the best seasons for boating in Japan. 
The typhoon season parallels that of the Caribbean— July 
through September. In October the days are clear and 
crisp. Winds are reliable. Good sailing conditions extend 
through November, although the nights are likely to be 
chill. Most boats are laid up from December through 
March, appearing with the spring buds of April. Then 
cruising conditions are delightful until the rainy season 
commences in mid-June, running for about a month. Mid- 
July through August is not ideal, being on the warm and 
humid side, but perfectly agreeable, always with the pro- 
viso that a daily typhoon check is maintained. In Septem- 
ber the prudent skipper stays close to dependable home 
moorings. 

Now, as Andrea Gail rounded the Horn of Iro Saki, we 
seemed suddenly to encounter the weather of all seasons. 
The sea rose to smite us, seemingly from every point of 
the compass at the same moment. After several hours of 
head winds, the breeze faired for a short time, then sud- 
denly jumped through 180 degrees, from south to north. 
Just as quickly, the temperature dropped 20 degrees and 
landmarks were swallowed in fog. Nantucket could not 
have pulled a neater disappearing act. But the lighthouse 
perched above the entrance to Shimoda was already over 
the bow, and soon we picked up the island marking the 
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turn into the river anchorage. Entering. Mike and Jim 
were amazed by new construction along the harbor rim. 
Japan, along with the rest of the world, has learned to make 
the most of leisure. Hotels are mushrooming in places 
considered remote only yesterday. We found a berth 
wedged among sampans and settled snugly below, while 
overhead the rigging whined the universal song of the 
nor'eastcr. 

Shimoda was the site of the first American consulate. 
In the afternoon we made a shore expedition to the tem- 
ple of Gyokuscn, where the American envoy, Townsend 
Harris, set up residence after Commodore Perry signed an 
agreement with the Tokugawa Shogunatc under the guns 
of Perry’s fleet. Prophetically. Harris noted in his diary on 
Sept. 4. 1856: ’’This day 1 hoist the first Consular flag ever 
seen in this Empire. Grim reflections — ominous of change 
— undoubted beginning of the end. Query — if for real 
good of Japan." Strangely, Gyokusenji has become a 
shrine for Japanese sightseers, too, perhaps because of the 
legend of Tojin Okichi. Harris' maidservant. The two had 
a romantic attachment not only forming the theme of a 
favorite kabuki drama but setting an agreeable prece- 
dent for successive waves of visitors. Tojin Okichi has her 
own shrine on the other side of town. 

It continued to blow hard the following day, so I con- 
fined my research to eating Japanese food. On a street be- 
hind the waterfront Jim and I found a superb little sushi 
bar called the Irifune ("the boat come in"). Outside it was 
plain enough, no decoration beyond a calligraphic sign 
above the door. Inside it was simple, too, but charming: a 
pine counter scrubbed white, wicker stools in front, a low 
glass case above. Under the case as part of the counter was 
a trough filled w ith black pebbles, over w hich water jetted 
from a hidden pipe — a running-water finger bowl, so to 
speak, and much needed. Sushi is eaten with the fingers. 

In the refrigerated case in front of us were things to be 
combined w ith rice in the nearest approach to a sandwich 
in the Japanese diet: slices of octopus, shrimp, squid, tuna, 
sea bream, abalone and eel. fresh roe and edible portions 
of sea urchins. Jim and I had entered with the intention of 
having sushi as hors d’oeuvre before continuing to a hotel 
on the bayfront for lunch, but we got no farther than the 
Irifune. sampling almost everything. Among others, there 
was a wonderful tidbit called line, a patty of rice wrapped 
in paper-thin seaweed topped with sea urchin, and anoth- 
er with the French-sounding name of arec: seaweed and 
tuna and hot sauce and cucumber slices and rice arranged 
in layers on a tiny bamboo mat w hich was then rolled and 
pressed and afterwards sliced in the form of a miniature 
jelly roll. 

The next morning it was a bit harder to hoist sails than 
usual. Above, the sky was clear except for scattered cirrus, 
although in the distance the shore was touched by a frosty 
haze. Course now east, breeze now east, reminding me of 


the old yachtsmen’s dictum that the trouble with sailing is 
that the wind is either dead ahead or dead astern, and 
there is always too little or too much. Setting main, fore- 
staysail and big jib topsail, we began a slow beat toward 
the active volcanic island of O-shima. 

For the first time the ocean was reasonably calm. As I 
sat watching on the deckhouse, the volcanic cones of Nii- 
jima and Kozu-shima became visible, part of a chain of 
seven islands that extends some 157 nautical miles to 
sea— and is all part of metropolitan Tokyo. Soon aft- 
erward, O-shima itself appeared, to rise rapidly as the 
breeze freshened. 

As we neared, a plume of smoke lifted from O-shinia's 
central crater to join the cloud cover. The upper slopes of 
the island's mountain core were barren lava, but there was 
a verdant green belt girdling the shore. We drew into Habu, 
the only protected port on the island. Here, by agreement, 
I jump ship to taxi to Okada for an early-morning as- 
sault on Mt. Mihara. "The present crater is reached by 
passing through a lava bed of two miles on the summit,” 
states Japan . The Official Guide, published by the Japan 
Travel Bureau. "A fine view of Mt. Fuji and other islands 
can be obtained. ... ." I went to see for myself. 

Although the guidebook docs not say so. before the big 
eruption in 1957, when the crater was deeper and steeper, 
despairing lovers for whom circumstance prevented mar- 
riage bought one-way steamer tickets to O-shima to jump 
into the volcano. These romantically frustrated pairs usu- 
ally were practical enough to spend a few nights at one of 
the inns before taking the plunge, leaving behind an un- 
paid bill. The suicide rate was drastically reduced when 
the steamship company refused to sell young couples any- 
thing but unrefundablc round-trip tickets, while room 
clerks developed the habit of demanding cash in advance. 
Being alone, I managed to occupy a room at an inn with- 
out paying first. 

Morning found this determined traveler, nourished by 
seaweed and rice, toiling upward through a landscape by 
Dante out of Hollywood. High above in the mists other 
liny figures plodded ever higher. The Japanese curiosity 
surmounts all. Each time 1 was tempted to stop, a family 
group ambled by. a toddler, clutching her mother's skirt, 
staring at me. Finally I achieved the crest to look down 
into boiling rock and steam, a sight which, in any circum- 
stances, made unnecessary for me the suicide guard armed 
with binoculars and power megaphone stationed at the 
crater's edge. As 1 wondered why I had left a comfortable 
cockpit to climb a pile of hot rock, there suddenly was a 
rift in the clouds that had shrouded the peak all morning, 
and I had a wonderful moment: a sweeping view back 
across our wake to the Izu Peninsula, dark green, with the 
majestic cone of Fuji shimmering above the plains to the 
north. 

By the time 1 had descended. Andrea Gail was waiting at 
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the quay of Okada. We cast off, and w ith 
light winds began the 30-mile passage to 
Eno-shima, site of Olympic yachting in 
the 1964 Games. It was another lazy day, 
and I was content to compare the relative 
merits of sailing and mountain climb- 
ing from a supine position on the deck- 
house. Fish came flapping in over the 
stern as Mike tended the line, while the 
wind gradually hauled into the south 
and put little cresting wavelets on the 
backs of the swells. 

Somewhat gingerly, we approached 
the Olympic basin under construction 
at Eno-shima, not knowing what might 
be hidden underwater among the pile 
drivers and dredges. We had no sooner 
gained the distinction of being the first 
yacht to enter than we were startled by 
an underwater explosion, which, happi- 
ly, left us unharmed. Eno-shima means 
“Picture Island," and in many ways lives 
up to its name. Shrines are tucked among 
trees magnificent even for Japan, and 
there is a cave where once a dragon 
lived, according to legend, now occu- 
pied by an image of Benten, one of the 
Seven Deities of Good Luck. But, alas, 
Eno-shima, like Capri, is an island whose 


beauty has become its undoing: Coney 
Island crossed with a bit of Waikiki 
Beach, three levels of escalators finally 
debouching into an amusement park 
complete with botanical gardens and a 
zoo. From a miniature Eiffel Tower on 
the summit there is a sweeping pano- 
rama ranging from O-shima to the Izu 
Peninsula to Mt. Fuji, but also, unfor- 
tunately, encompassing the fishermen's 
huts huddled just behind the Olympic 
basin. 

Poking in behind the breakwater at 
Hayama, we found a small harbor packed 
by small boats, indicative of a growing 
enthusiasm for sailing among the Japa- 
nese. We lunched in the cockpit while 
a mixed fleet practiced starts to a flurry 
of broken battens and a few dunkings, 
for the afternoon breeze had reached the 
proportions of a Buzzard's Bay sou'west- 
er. Outside later, Andrea Gail had all 
the wind she wanted with working low- 
ers and a small jib topsail, driving, rail 
down, into the path of the sun. From 
the wheel I could not help comparing 
Sagami Bay with the Bay of Naples, 
site of Olympic yachting in 1960. Under 
Mt. Fuji, conditions might well be al- 


most the opposite of the fickle airs and 
calm waters in the shadow of Vesuvius. 
Winds may be expected to attain weight 
at any season. Spirited sailing should be 
the order of the '64 Games. 

Well down the coast of Miura Pen- 
insula, we skirted Kamegi Sho, and An- 
drea Gail's home port opened over the 
bows — Aburatsubo, cradled by sur- 
rounding hills, one of those rare sanc- 
tuaries truly safe in any wind. It is an 
ideal harbor, a natural rendezvous for 
the grow ing Japanese cruising fleet. And, 
in fact, Aburatsubo shelters perhaps half 
a dozen vessels in the 40-foot range, with 
approximately another 20 of lesser size. 
Midget ocean racers are the most nu- 
merous class, partially explained by a 
40 l 7 government tax on all yacht con- 
struction. To serve the fleet, Aburatsubo 
has maintenance facilities, as well as a 
delightful clubhouse on a bluff, its front 
porch jutting over the moored fleet. It 
is a harbor exuding tranquillity. 

By way of contrast, a short sail down 
the coast lies the fishing port of Misaki. 
Here converges much of the fishing fleet 
that supplies the huge Tokyo metropoli- 
tan area. Vessels of every type shuttle 
to the docks, where a shed the size of a 
football field cannot begin to accommo- 
date the daily catch: swordfish with the 
bills hacked off for more compact stor- 
age, tuna, shark — monsters from every 
ocean of the world side by side with 
small mackerel, baskets of shrimp and 
tubs of squid, caught within sight of the 
nearby island of Joga Shima. 

The big ship quays of Misaki have 
something of the air that must have per- 
vaded New Bedford and Nantucket dur- 
ing the voyages of the whalers. Crews 
work over gear, open-air shops make 
repairs, stores are taken aboard. Ven- 
dors of sushi and sheath knives and ice 
cream push little carts from gangplank 
to gangplank. Children are led aboard 
for a look. Wives and sweethearts stand 
under umbrellas, waiting. For the high- 
bowed white ships of Misaki make voy- 
ages lasting two years or more, and each 
departure and return is a local event. 
We watched Boclio Mara No. 3 cast 
off. Loudspeakers played the atonal mu- 
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sic of the Orient for a crowd of several 
hundred on the quay. Code flags and 
pennants snapped from masts while col- 
ored paper streamers were throw n across 
the opening gap to the crew w-aving 
goodby from the stern. 

South of Misak i, as we close-reached 
across the steamer channel to Yokohama 
and Tokyo, ships of all nations passed 
bow to stern, like circus elephants on 
parade. Gradually the wind increased, 
until the life-rail stanchions buried; eased 
by striking the jib top, Gail moved along 
more comfortably. Rapidly wc crossed 
Uraga Strait to enter the flat, dusty port 
of Tatcyama. Walking the streets of this 
outwardly drab town, I happened to 
glance through the open gate of a private 
house and saw one more priceless vi- 
gnette of the old Japan: a serene and 
lovely garden, its grass velvet-smooth, 
pine trees artfully spaced and pruned, a 
perfect composition in the texture of 
granite, raked pebbles, weathered wood 
and the sweeping curves of a tile roof. 

Back on the boat that night, a whis- 
tling wind kept us in the harbor; but next 
morning the breeze was light as we sailed 
northward into Tokyo Bay. Around 
noon it dropped out completely, and we 
unfurled the cockpit awning against 
waves of heat reaching out from the city 
pavements ahead. Wc passed the tum- 
bled ruins of island fortifications shown 
on the chart simply as Forts 1, 2 and 3, 
navigational hazards that were not vic- 
tims of war but of the great earthquake 
on 923. when most of Tokyo was leveled. 

Then the afternoon southerly sudden- 
ly struck in, and we scrambled to set the 
genoa for a final sail. Out of a complex 
of factories and chimneys and miles of 
shiploading facilities appeared a small 
building on a point, llags flying from a 
tall staff in front. At a puff of smoke 
the fleet of Yokohama Yacht Club con- 
verged on a mark, just as in a race 
at home. But not quite like home, I 
thought, looking backward across the 
bay at the sampans plying among the 
shipping. Definitely not, I decided at 
last, reflecting upon a cruise whose sights 
and mood had been like nothing in the 
world save the art of Hiroshige. end 
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BRIDGE continued from page 105 

HERE ARE BIDS YOU SHOULD HA VE MADE 


1 2 HEARTS— 5 PTS. 1 SPADE— 3 PTS. 

2 CLUBS— 1 PT. 

While I prefer a holding of four trumps, I 
offer the raise in this hand as best describ- 
ing its approximate strength. A rebid of one 
spade, my second choice, would place me in 
the position of having to raise hearts next 
and might create in partner’s mind an im- 
pression of greater strength than I actually 
have. A rebid of two clubs is not at all in 
keeping with my principles, but I have given 
it a token award. 

2 3 CLUBS— 5 PTS. 3 SPADES— 3 PTS. 

3 HEARTS— 2 PTS. 4 SPADES-1 PT. 
Though we have tentatively agreed on 
spades as trumps, a three-club rebid may 
lead to a better game contract in clubs or in 
no trump. A bid of three hearts, somewhat 
irregular, might make it easier to reach a 
contract of three no trump. A bid of four 
spades is apt to result in an inferior con- 
tract if partner has supported my free re- 
sponse with only three trumps. 

3 4 CLUBS— 5 PTS. 4 SPADES— 3 PTS. 

3 NO TRUMP-1 PT. 

The bid of four clubs serves a dual purpose. 
It implies a satisfaction with spades as 
trumps and earmarks the ace of clubs, sug- 
gesting at the same time a willingness to talk 
in terms of slam. A bid of four spades is in- 
adequate, and I consider that my award of 
one point for three no trump is the result of 
a very generous nature. 

4 2 HEARTS— 5 PTS. 2 DIAMONDS— 4 PTS. 
3SPADES-3 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP- 1 PT. 

Three spades might be the choice of many 
readers, but this hand is worth too much — 
19 points in support of spades — for a jump 
raise. 

5 4 HEARTS- 5 PTS. 3 HEARTS— 3 PTS. 

3 CLUBS— 1 PT. 

With anything that resembles a free raise a 
four-heart contract should be a virtual lay- 
down. However, there is still the chance that 
the opposition will offer a contest in dia- 
monds as well as spades, and while the bid 
of three clubs is given sonic credit, it pro- 
vides additional space for opponents to ma- 
neuver in finding a fit of their own. I have 
been rather liberal in my award of three 
points for the three-heart bid. 

6 6 DIAMONDS- 5 PTS. 4 CLUBS-4 PTS. 

4 DIAMONDS— 2 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP— 1 PT. 
The maximum award is given for the imme- 
diate leap to a slam in diamonds. I recognize 
that a defense to this contract may exist, but 
it is important to conceal the situation from 


the enemy. It is true that a bid of four clubs 
might result in reaching a grand slam, if 
partner has just the right cards, but the di- 
rect leap to a slam discloses the least pos- 
sible vital information. I consider the four- 
no-trump bid the wrong approach to a slam 
when a void is held. 

7 2 SPADES— 5 PTS. PASS— 3 PTS. 

? HEARTS— 1 PT. 

Top billing goes to the single raise of part- 
ner's takeout, a very low award to the re- 
bid of two hearts. I do not subscribe to the 
view that a six-card suit should be rebid 
willy-nilly. This hand has distinct merit 
in support of a spade call, and it is to be 
borne in mind that partner is under no 
pressure to bid. The pass is preferred to 
two hearts, for spades should be the bet- 
ter contract. 

8 3 SPADES— 5 PTS. 5 HEARTS— 4 PTS. 

4 HEARTS or 4 NO TRUMP— 1 PT. 

As the old axiom says, “an opening bid fac- 
ing an opening bid plus a jump indicates a 
possible slam.” So 1 favor a bid of three 
spades, though five hearts is acceptable. 
Four hearts docs not express the power of 
the hand. 

9 3 HEARTS-5 PTS. 2 SPADES— 2 PTS. 
PASS-1 PT. 

A pass is craven; two spades at least gives 
partner a chance to go on. Three hearts is 
properly encouraging, and partner can bow 
out if he has little more than a minimum. 

10 4 DIAMONDS — 5 PTS. 4 CLUBS— 3 PTS. 
5 CLUBS or 5 DIAMONDS— 1 PT. 

You could make this bid with less strength, 
or with more in high cards, though not 
enough for a free bid. Four diamonds is more 
apt to encourage partner than four clubs, for 
a return to the original suit always sounds 
weak. It might be tempting to jump to game, 
but that might in a sense be punishment for 
partner who may merely have been looking 
for a sacrifice. 

11 2 NO TRUMP-5 PTS. 2 CLUBS— 3 PTS. 
PASS— 1 PT. 

When an overcall in no trump cannot have 
its usual meaning, it should be recognized 
as "unusual," requesting partner to choose 
between the minor suits. A bid of two clubs 
may shut out a diamond fit. A pass is at 
least one point better than a takeout double. 

12 DBL.-5 PTS. PASS-3 PTS. 

5 SPADES-1 PT. 

A double of five clubs warns partner against 
competing at a higher level. Five points 


of the hand's strength is in the enemy’s 
suit, where it may be of little use in a spade 
contract, since partner very likely holds 
a singleton. The pass is not recommended, 
for it says in effect, "Partner, I will be happy 
if you go on to five spades." 

13 5 CLUBS-5 PTS. 4 CLUBS-3 PTS. 

3 CLUBS— 2 PTS. 2 CLUBS— 1 PT. 
Partner has shown interest in both clubs 
and hearts, leaving the opponents loaded in 
spades and diamonds. The situation begs 
for interrupting enemy communication. You 
may not make five clubs, but the cost, even 
if doubled, should be far less than letting the 
opponents win the contract. All other ac- 
tions, except a pass, must be given some 
credit. 

14 PASS-5 PTS. DOUBLE 3 PTS. 

4 SPADES-1 PT. 

East has shown a weak hand, but West may 
have a powerhouse, so that any action you 
take can be expensive. The double gets a 
few points because it can lead to the best 
result— either by a pass or a bid from partner. 

15 PASS- 5 PTS. 4 SPADES— 3 PTS. 

It is poor policy to forgo certain profit in 
hopes of making game. I recommend that 
doubles of preemptive openings at the four 
level be allowed to stand unless doubler’s 
partner has a highly distributional hand. 
Perhaps we can make game here, but the 
penalty should be comforting. This applies 
to hands where we cannot make game as well 
as to those where we can. 

16 5 SPADES— 5 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP-4 PTS. 
6 HEARTS— 2 PTS. PASS-1 PT. 

Partner has announced his interest in slam by 
first rebidding spades and then raising the 
heart suit; he should be assured that your 
three-heart bid also showed an interest in 
bigger things. Bidding the slam directly is 
not recommended, but four no trump (not 
Blackwood, of course) is also an acceptable 
move toward slam. 

17 3 SPADES 5 PTS. 4 HEARTS-3 PTS. 

4 CLUBS— 1 PT. 

Partner has announced a good hand with at 
most one spade. Your hand is worth the 
equivalent of an opening bid in support of 
clubs or hearts; a cue bid will alert partner 
to this fact. Four hearts bypasses a possible 
game in clubs. Four clubs, on the other 
hand, may dismiss a heart contract. 

18 3 DIAMONDS— 5 PTS. 2 DIAMONDS— 
3 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP— 1 PT. 

Your point count docs not seem to justify a 
jump-shift response, but a solid eight-card 
suit warrants powerful action. The jump shift 
alerts partner to the slam potential; at the 
same time it eliminates problems that will 
arise if a simple two diamond response is 
followed by the to-be-expected rebid of two 
hearts. end 
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Where a need exists, a solution must be found 


Mr. Edison said it. 

Prudential lives it. 

You can count on it. 

Success breeds special needs. . . 
and poses some thorny questions: 

How to live gracefully. . . retire comfortably.. . 
die confidently? How to buy the right 


amount, the right type of insurance? 
We have the professional who can help 
you answer the questions. 

He’s the Prudential "pro.” 

Alert. Intelligent. Realistic. 

Most of all . . . resourceful. 

Honest. 



The I’rmlenlial Insurance Company of America 


IHIU**** 



NEW! A tape reel that threads itself! 

( even in the dark!) 


Jusl lay recording tape inside this new reel and start your 
recorder. This exclusive new Scotch® brand Self-Threading 
Reel holds tape firmly, but gently, as recorder starts — actually 
threads up automatically. No hooks, no slots, no attachments 
— no tape fumbles. This reel does away with thread-up prob- 
lems. (You wouldn’t really need the light of a match to use it!) 
Now, this reel is offered as a take-up reel for only 39c in a 
special offer from the granddaddy of all tape-makers, 3M. 

New reel threads up with all tape thicknesses or with leader 
tape. Tape rewinds off reel freely and easily. Solid sides pro- 
tect tape against dust and damage. Reel comes complete with 
write-on labels and snap-tight plastic collar that seals reel 
edges against dust, makes reel self-storing without a box. 



Lay in tape . . . start recorder . . . watch reel thread itself! 


You can save $1.11 get 

one of these new "Scotch” 

Self-Threading take-up reels 
(SI. 50 value) for only 39c ex- 
tra with the purchase of three 
regular 7" reels of a variety of 
“Scotch” brand Recording 
Tape. Ask your dealer for special package, shown here. 

SPECIAL TAPE RACK VALUE: Ask your dealer for coupon 
for an expandable, gold-plated tape rack, holds up to 40 reels, 
a S4.95 value for S2.50. Send coupon, S2.50 and tabs from 
three “Scotch” Recording Tapes to 3M Magnetic Products 
Division, Dept. MDL-123, St. Paul 19, Minn. 



magnetic Products Division 


3m 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


baseball — " \t least now I know where I'm going." 
Mini While Sox Second Baseman NELLIE I OX 
when he returned from deer hunting to discover he 
had been sold to the Houston C'olt .-15s. in 14 sea- 
sons w ith Chicago (1950-1965) I os hit .500 or belter 
sis times, and was the American League's MN P in 
1959 


Royals, the only leant able to heal the Celtics so far 
Suddenly taking over as a high scorer. John H is- 
licek made -7 points in a 1 3 ’-1 1 3 rout of New York. 
33 in a 104-95 win ose' St Louis and 35 in the loss 
to the Rosuls. When the Celtics defeated Philadel- 
phia 1 1 1-84, u marked the 10th game in which op- 
ponents were held to less than 100 points. C I NC I N- 
N ATI had to come from behind to beat the C cities, 
hut it had an easy time delcattng Detroit C 1 27—1 07 I 
and New York ( 112-102 1. Against the Pistons seven 
Royals scored more than 10 points, and against the 
Knicks both Oscar Robertson and Jerrs Lucas were 
benched ss it It injuries but it made little difference. 
Erratic PHILADELPHIA took the Knicks twice 
but couldn't handle the Hawks and ihe Celtics. 
NEW YORK, which is Iasi falling out of sight (16 
OBI. lost four straight to extend its Imest streak to 
six. LOS ANC. ELI'S held its fractional Western Di- 
vision lead bv taking three in a row from the 
Bullets before losing to the Hawks 102-95. Elgin 
Baylor, who did no: miss a game Iasi season, sal 
out two with a chest cold, but Jciry West aver- 
aged 38 points a game anil Dick Barnett 28 to help 
take up some of the slack. Second-place SI . 1.0 L IS 
kept trace with the Lakers by winning ihree oul of 
four and. led h> Wilt Chamberlain's 1 36 points. 
SAN I RANC I SCO took two out of three. BAL- 
TIMORE. which had just started winning, was ab- 
ruptly slopped by the wild NBA schedule. The Bul- 
lets. bouncing between Eos Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. played sis games in seven days and dropped 
five of them. What's more. Baltimore had to go into 
overtime to pick up U' only victory (1 16-1 14 over 
the Warrior-). Last-place DElROll had only iwo 
games to play but managed lo lose both of them 


bowling EM sr Ni l- 

ship- in Chicago by vs 


of St. Louis took the S 1 2.- 
int match-game champton- 
mning 13 games and losing 


BOXING EDDII (Oiros of Seattle, the loo- 
ranked light-heavy weight contender, scored a TKO 
over Doii Bale in the second round of a scheduled 
1 0-roundcr in Bellingham. Wash. 

In his final European light before sailing home lo 
spend Ihe holidays with his mother. SEJGAR RAY 
ROBINSON outbosed Frenchman Armand Vanuo- 


ci. for the second time in two months, to win a 10- 
round decision in Parts' Sports Palace, 


football NIL NEW YORK won its third 
straight Eastern Division title h\ crushing Pitts- 
burgh 33—17 (ice /i.iee 731. Frank Ryan v three I D 
passes am! Lou Grora's two 42-yard field goals led 
C LEV El AND lo a 27-20 victory over NN ashington 
and second place in the East, a game behind the 
Giants. Jimmy Brown's 125 yards rushing gave him 
1 .863 lor the season . the most ever in the Ni l . St. 
Louis led DALLAS by HI points at the start of the 
fourth quarter hut Don Meredith threw two ID 

passes and the t ow boy s dclcaicd the C'A RDI NA LS 
28 24. Rookie Ron VandciKelcn (SI. Aug 19) 
started his tir-t game and guided MINNESOT A to 
an easy 34 -13 victory over l ist-place Philadelphia. 
In the NVcstern Division. CHICAGO defeated Dc- 

I ions had led 7-3 at the half but Bill Wade broke up 
the game with two quick touchdown passes (51 
yards to Johnny Morris and 22 y ards to N! ike Ditka I 
in Ihe third quarter. GREEN BAN. the NVcstern 
leader the past two seasons, finished half a game 
oul by edging lust-place San Eraneisco 21-17 on 
Bart Starr's two long touchdown throws to Boyd 
Dossier. Third-place llALTI MORE slipped by Eos 
Angeles 19-16 when Johnny Untt.is tossed a 14- 

left to play, b was Unitas' 2 1 si completion of ihe 
game (gained 323 yards! and his 237th of Ihe sea- 
son. lor a new NI L record (Sonny Jurgenscn held 
ihe old mark with 335 in 1961 ). The victory was the 
favt-linishing Colts' fifth in ihcir Iasi sis games. 


ALL: BUEFALO. which was last nisi iwo weeks 
ago. forced a playolT for ihe Eastern Division Idle 
wuh Boston on December 2N by coming from be- 
hind (down 10 5 al half lime) lo defeat New York 
19-10 while ihe Patriots were being upset by K AN- 
SAS CITY 35-3. Boston could have clinched the 
title by beating the Chiefs, bui Fen Dawson spoiled 
everything when he threw three I D passes and ran 
for another. Houston, which also had a chance to 
tie for first in the East, was knocked oul of con- 
tention when SAN DIEGO, ihe NVesiern leader, 
-cored (7 points in the second quarter to defeat the 
Olcrs 20-14. OAKLAND, a game behind the 
Chargers with one game left to play lor both icams. 
won u- seventh in a row bv beating Denver 35 31 
on Tom Flores' five touchdown passes. 


COLLEGE: ALABAMA scored on the opening 
kiekoll (102-yard relurn by Gary Martin) and went 
oil lo lead Miami I 7 0 al half lime. Then George 
Mira (SI. Sept. 2.3 1 started passing, and the Crim- 
son Tide barclv won 17-13. Mira's 24 pass comple- 
tions lied hun with Don Klostcrman (Loyola of 
California 1949-51 ) for most completions in a ma- 
jor-college career (368) and his 301 yards gained 
passing gave him ihe 1963 total-olTcnsc champi- 
onship (2,318 yards- 42 more than Baylor's Don 
Trull). In Sacramento ST. JOHN'S of Minnesota, 


unbeaten in 18 games since 1961. came from be- 
hind on the passing of Quarterback Craig Vliiyrcs 
lo defeat Prairie View A AM of Texas 33-27 for 
Ihe NAJ A title in ihe CamcJJia Bowl game. Mike 
Humor scored twice to lead ORANGE COAST 
COLLEGE of California lo a 21-0 w in over North- 
eastern Oklahoma A AM in ihe iunior Rose Bowl 
game m Pasadena. Calif. EAST CAROLINA COL- 
LEGE defeated Northeastern 27 6 in the Eastern 
Bowl game in Allentown, Pa. and ELORIDA 
A&M crushed Morgan Slate 30-7 in the Orange 
Blossom Bowl in Miami. 


HARNESS RACIN' 

vails vale. SAIL 
toman winner Si 
bv Del Miller 
I arm. 


s»— Al the Lexington. Ky. T.illcr- 
MISSION von of 1955 Hanible- 
cott Erost, was bought lor $60,000 
front consignment of Almahursl 


hockey Slumping Cll ICAGO defeated the Rang- 
ers 6-2 on Stan Mikita's hat trick and then lost two 
straight games for the first time this season before 
being tievl by the Red Wings 4 4. But the Black 
Hawks held Ihcir eight-point lead when TORONTO 
stumbled through the week with a I- l-l record. 
MONTREA I -lipped into a second-place tie wilh 
the Maple Leal's hy winning two and losing one, 
while DETROIT strengthened it - hold on fourth 
with two victories and a tie. BOSTON climbed past 
' e Rangers by upselling the Black Hawks 2 I and 

NT.NV N ORKdroppcd tlucc 
.inlev. -freak to nine games 


lapis: 

C anadiens. Dclcnscles 


before vie lea ling t 


skiing- Nt a pre-Olympic meet in Vald'l-cre. France. 
BUDDY NYERNER of STeamboa' Springs. Colo, 
placed sixth in the giant slalom and first in the spe- 
cial slalom to take the men's combined title, w hile 
JEAN SAUBERT of Lakcsicw, Ore. won the 
women's combined with a first in the giant slalom 
and a close second in the special slalom. 


tennis — While the L'.S. Davis Cup (earn practiced 
in Adelaide, the Australians played in Perth to 
decide the final makeup of ihcir own cup learn (see 
1‘iiw 9m, FRED STOLLE upset Rov Emerson 
in the semifinals of the NVest Australian cham- 
pionships. and went on to heat John Ncweomhc 
in the final-. Emerson and Neale Eraser edged 
Ncwcombe and Ken Fletcher in the doubles. 


MILEPOSTS— DIED: JOHN McGOVERN. 77. an 
All-America quarterback as a junior at Minnesota 
in 1909. of a heart attack in Lc Sueur, Minn. 
DIED MARIE \l ARVI NOT. 88. a famous French 
adventurer, in Nancy. France. Nils- Murvingt was 
the first licensed woman pilot in Ihe world (1910), 
die first woman to cross the English Channel in a 
balloon (19091 and was an accomplished swimmer, 
skier, hoser. fencer, marksman, ice skater, bicyclist, 
bobslcddcr and mountain climber. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



WEN-AN SUN, 10, Of 

Ames, Iowa, who has 
figure skated only two 
years, won three events 
in the Southwestern 
championships in Oma- 
ha. She took the juve- 
nile girls' title, then 
teamed with her broth- 
er Torrey, 12. to gain 
the junior pairs and 
bronze dance titles. 



JERRY SHARMAN, 

17, a 6-Toot- J senior 
at Charter Oak High 
in Covina. Calif, who 
learned some basket- 
ball from his father Bill 
(ex-NBA All-Star), 
scored a record 43 
points in a 72-69 win 
over Upland High in 
the Montclair Upland 
tournament. 



NANCY KNEELAND, 

19, of San Marino, 
Calif., a pert, green- 
eyed business adminis- 
tration major at Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) College 
who likes to play ten- 
nis, sail and hunt, was 
elected queen of the 
1964 Tournament of 
Roses from among 250 



EDWARD BROWN 

coached the Hopkins 
Grammar School's jun- 
ior school football team 
in New Haven to an 
111 record the past 
t h re e year s . What's 

sons his boys were un- 
beaten, untied and un- 
scored on, while aver- 
aging 40 points a game. 



BRUNO HERMANNY 

of Rio de Janeiro, who 
won the world under- 
water fishing cham- 
pionship three years 
ago in Italy, successful- 
ly defended his title in 
Rio's Guanahara Bay 
against competitors 
from 13 other countries 
by spearing 69 fish (234 
pounds). 



ARTHUR B. MARK 

JR. of Chicago, a West 
Point second classman, 
was overall champion 
in the City Hall-to-Co- 
ney Island handicap 
walking race in New 
York City, with a net 
time of 1:23:14 ( includ- 
ing a nine - minute 
handicap) for the 10 Si- 
mile course. 
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For the man who 
has everything... 


including a cold. 

Somebody already gave him a 
cold, so you give him Contac". Over 
600 tiny “time pills” in each Contac 
capsule keep working up to 12 hours 
to relieve the sneezes, the sniffles, the 
stuffy nose of a cold. Contac takes 
less room in a stocking than a box of 
handkerchiefs. Works better, too. 

Con t a c— t od a y 's I a rgcs t-sc Ding 
cold medication at your pharmacy. 



jj 1 EVERY 

“ 12 HOURS 

CONTAC 


MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TEX VS. DAN 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Dan Jenkins on his 
part of the World Series of football article 
( The Two Pro Football Leagues Must Meet . 
Dec. 16). I will donate S50 to Pete Rozelle's 
favorite charity if the American Football 
League docs not beat the National Foot- 
ball League in their first championship 
game. Didn't Tex Maule pick the Dallas 
Cowboys? 

Milton Skill 

Cortland. N.Y. 

SCATTERING SEEDS 

Sirs: 

Shorts Illustrated has done a great serv- 
ice to the sport of skiing in bringing into 
focus the injustice of the seeding that ap- 
plies to the 1964 Winter Olympics ( Interna- 
tional Ski Scainlal. Dec. 16). A thorough 
investigation is now under way because of 
your story. Coach Bob Beattie will do his 
best in the seeding meetings, which will pre- 
cede the European races, but he may not be 
able to buck the system. Your support in 
this matter is sure to help his cause. Much, 
however, needs to be done in the few weeks 
remaining to assure that the U.S. ski team 
will not be beaten before it reaches the 
starting gate. 

There is no place for bureaucracy and 
provincialism in the Olympic Games. All we 
ask is that the American ski team be seeded 
on the basis of its international and na- 
tional performance since December 1961. 
Ralph A. Des Roche 
National Chairman, U.S. Olympic Ski 
Team Fund 
New York City 

DIRTY POOL? 

Sirs. 

Three cheers for Frank Ramsey on his 
fine article. Smart Moves by a Master of 
Deception I Dec. 9). I’m looking forward to 
comparable articles by experts in other 
sports. Here, for example, are some titles 
that might prove useful: Putting It Over on 
Your Caddie. Beunhall and Spitler Tech- 
niques. or perhaps Principles of Face-mask 
Tackling. 

Lee C. Youno 

Norman, Okla. 

Sirs: 

Ramsey is singularly frank, and you arc 
courageous. I wager that you will receive 
more denunciations for sanctioning cheat- 
ing than commendations for admiring sa- 
gacity. I hereby vote to commend you. 

The guileless would abolish the subtle 


nuances from sport and call them cheating. 
But Ramsey's type of "cheating" adds 
dimension to athletic contests, without 
which they would become rather pedestrian 
and even, in some cases, brutish. 

Brian J. Kavanagh 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

It seems like dirty pool to me. 

Brock Putnam 

Amherst, Mass. 

G WHIZ 

Sirs: 

Your article entitled. A New Grip on the 
Game (Dec. 16), described my new golf club 
grip in such glowing terms that my phone 
has been ringing steadily ever since. Golfers 
who want sets of my new “G" Grips arc call- 
ing from all over the country. 

The only trouble is that at least half of 
the people calling me insisted that the name 
of my new grip is the "6" Grip— because 
Sports Illustrated said so. 

John K. Garrity 
President. 

The "G" Grip Corporation 
Fairfield, Conn. 

• Herewith apologies to "G" Grip Pres- 
ident Garrity and assurances to our 
readers that only a typographical error 
(in approximately one-third of the press 
run) could change a "G” Grip to a 
"6" Grip— ED. 

DREAM RATINGS 

Sirs: 

Well, now you've done it! Leaving UCLA 
out of your top-20 basketball rating (Scout- 
ing Reports, Dec. 9) is like playing a round 
of golf without a putter. 

I suggest you take your next rating at the 
end of this season, w hich will surely find the 
Bruins a bit higher than your "surprise 
packages." 

L. D. McBain 

Covina. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I don't know where you got your infor- 
mation from, but here is how it should be: 
No. I Loyola, No. 2 NYU. No. 3 Cinein- 

Gus Rotei 

Harrison. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I was happy to see you rated Loyola No. 6 
again this year. I feel this will give it the 


Highway Advertising -20th Century Style 



Simple, direct statements— designed to keep drivers 
alert to everyday safety practices. Often found 
on the rear of trucks and trailers. And truck drivers 


practice what they advertise. They’re driving pros, 
trained to obey all the rules for highway safety . . . 
to make the highways safer for everyone! 


U.S. ROYAL TIRES A MEMBER OF 



AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Iu-ustratfo. 

T line & I ilc Building. Rockefeller Cenler. 
New York. New York 10020. 

Time Inc, also publisher Time, Life, Fortune, 
Annum ii ral Forum, House & Homi and. 

ternnnonal editions of Time and Life. Chair- 
man of the Board. Andrew Hciskcll: Chair- 
man. Executive Committee. Roy E. Larsen; 
Chairman. Finance Committee. Charles L. 
Stillman; President. James A. Linen; Execu- 
tive Vice President and Treasurer. D. \V. 
Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary. 
Bernard Barnes; Vice President and Assistant 
to the President, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice 
Presidents. Bernhard M. Auer. Edgar R. 
Baker. Clay Buckhoui. R. M. Buckley. 
Jerome S. Hardy, C. D, Jackson. Arthur R. 
Murphy Jr.. Ralph D. Paine Jr.. P. I. Pren- 
tice. Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary. John F. Harvey; Assist- 
ant Comptroller and Assistant Secretary. 
Charles L. Gleason Jr.: Assistant Treasurer, 
w. G. Davis; Assistant Treasurer. Evan S. 
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McKcough. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 North Michigan Avc., Chicago. III. 60611. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

determination, as it did last year, to reign 
as the king of college basketball. 

J. A. Downey 

Chicago 

PERSIAN VERSION 

Sirs: 

Being a longtime Monopoly fan. I can't 
tell you how much I enjoyed J. F. Wilkin- 
son's article. The Play-money Game Thai 
Made Millions (Dee. 2). As an ardent base- 
ball fan. I was grateful for something to en- 
joy in the off scason. 

Dolores Ferreiros 

Union. N.J. 

Sirs: 

J have been playing Monopoly for over 
25 years myself, but when my family and I 
went to Iran in I960 for a tour of duty with 
the U.S. Army there we found a Persian 
version of the game. It is called Iropoly. 
There is no basic change except airports 
replace railroads (which are practically non- 
existent in Iran, anyway), two insurance 
companies are substituted for the utilities, 
a hospital is used in lieu of the jail and lot- 
tery cards (lotteries on a national scale 
arc operated once a week in Iran) replace 
Chance and Community Chest. The game 
is played with Iranian currency, rials. 
One collects 5,000 rials (roughly S66) when 
passing Start. 

The streets and properties for sale in Irop- 
oly are typical Teheran city streets— Shah- 
reza, Soraya, Pahlavi, Jaleh and Tir. Each 
square is marked in both English and the 
Iranian language, Farsi. 

One gets the same thrills from Iropoly as 
one gets from Monopoly. We brought home 
a set with us when we returned this summer. 
But we can't help wondering if Parker Broth- 
ers arc realizing royalties from the game of 
Iropoly. 

James D. Goeltz, USA 

Fort Riley, Kans. 

• No.-ED. 

A POINT 

Sirs: 

It never fails. The minute anyone suggests 
changing our archaic laws governing fire- 
arms, people like you immediately seize on 
the most extreme views expressed and repeat 
them as gospel, as the general viewpoint 
(Scorecard, Dec. 9). You holler that our 
hunters and target shooters will be victim- 
ized while the mugger will still have his gun. 

No one is yelling for a complete blackout 
of weapons. The idea of changing law s made 
years ago is not to punish the law-abiding 
citizen, but to make it harder for the other 
kind to obtain their weapons. Maybe no law 
could keep the real criminals from getting 
guns, but if even a few people who intended 
nothing but harm were denied guns, how 


many law-abiding citizens would that save? 
If just one, it w'ould be worth it. 

Georceke Bradford 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

While I hesitate to carp in the face of the 
deep thinking reflected in your editorial, 
"Arms and the Law," I would suggest that 
you don't quite go far enough. What is real- 
ly needed, as you must know, is a law to 
force everyone to carry a gun at all times. 
That would stop the muggers "going free,” 
as you so exquisitely put it. 

The core of the problem (oh. how right 
you arc again!) is that some people don't 
understand guns. Do you know, 1 still meet 
people who think that guns arc dangerous? 

Paul M. Gardner 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Your article defending the rights of the 
sportsman to ow n and buy guns is something 
th.it needed to be said. I only wish more peo- 
ple could see that harsh and stupid laws only 
apply to the law-abiding: the fanatics and 
criminals can always get guns. If I ever get 
in a position where I can afford only one 
magazine it w ill be Sports Illustrated. 

Gerald Drake 

St. Louis 

SMOOT-OUT 

Sirs: 

The final regular-season pro football game 
between Pittsburgh and New York, which 
determines the Eastern Division represen- 
tative in the NFL championship game, 
serves as a reminder of the erroneous way in 
which the NFL computes its league stand- 
ings. The present method, determining the 
winner according to won-lost percentage 
(tics excluded), is not only confusing but 
downright unfair. A Pittsburgh win over 
New York would have given the Steclers an 
8-3-3 record and .727 percentage (compared 
to the Giants' 10-4-0, .714) and thus, under 
the present system, the division title. Six 
times during the season Pittsburgh failed 
to defeat its opponent. New York failed 
only four times, yet Pittsburgh still wins 
the title. 

Would it not be more sensible and equita- 
ble to follow the point-system procedure 
used by the National Hockey League where- 
by a win is worth 2 points, a fie I point, and 
a loss 0? This system considers the possibility 
of tie games and rates them where they be- 
long — between a win and a loss. 

Using this system, Pittsburgh's 8-3-3 rec- 
ord would be worth 19 points, and New 
York's 10-4-0 would be worth 20 points. 

It is time the NFL awoke to the fact that, 
in the absence of a sudden-death period, the 
tic game is a definite part of pro football 
and should be rated accordingly. 

Bradford S. Cushing 

Westboro, Mass. 
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